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“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” 





BY J. B.&. 





In every Love-treaty, Death goes to the reckoning; 
And now he isclosing on yoursand mine; 
We have battled him bravely trom line to line, 

Till at last he is with us, bislean hand beckoning. 


U Love! though my hand on the helm be slackening, 
And a heart from a heart Is hard to untwine, 
Our dark nightof sorrow brings brighter awaken- 
ing; 
The conqueror carries a message divine, 
Uf a treaty where Death has no part in the reckon- 
ing, 
And Love evermore shall be yours and mine. 
“99> 2 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘A 


WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC, 





CHAPTER III. 

HEN she woke inthe morning with 
W the scent of the honeysuckle waft- 

ing across her tace, Margaret could 
almost have persuaded herselt that Leyton 
Court was a vision of a drea:a, and that she 
should find berself presently on her way 
to the art school at Kensington amidst all 
the London noise and smoke. To most 
Londoners the country in June isa dream 
of Paradise: what must it have been to 
this young girl with the soul of an artist, 
with every nerve throbbing in sympathy 
with the sky, the flowers, the songs of the 
birds? 

Like a vision herself, her plainly-made 
morning dress ot a soit, dove color, and fit- 
ting her slim young figure with the grace 
of a well-made garment that can afford to 
be plain, sue ran down the oak atairs into 
the parlor. But Mrs, Hale was not there, 
and Mary, who glanced with sby admira- 
tion at the lovely face and pretty dress, 
said that she had gone to see the butler. 

‘‘You will find her in the pantry, miss, if 
you like. Itisatthe end of this passage, 
tothe right. You can’t miss it, miss,’’ 

But Margaret did miss it, for her idea ot 
a pantry was a small place in the nature of a 
cupboard, whereas the pantry at the Court 
wasalarge and spacious room, and Mar- 
garet, seeing nothing to answer to her idea, 
opened a door, entered, and found herselt 
betore another door, opened that, discov- 
ered that she was in a round kind of lobby 
surrrounded like, Blue Beard’s chamber, 
with other doors, and all at once learned 
that she had losi herself. 


It was a ridiculous position to be placed in, 
and an annoying one, for she felt that her 
grandmother would be vexed by Marga- 
ret’s venturing out of their own apart- 
ments. 

But she did not know what to do; it was 
impossibie, having turned round in the 
circular lobby and lost count of the door, 
to regain it again, and in semi-comic de- 
spair, she opened the door opposite her, in- 
tending to walk on until she met a servant 
of whom she could ask her way back to 
Mra. Hale’s apartments. 

She found herself presently and quite 
suddenly in a short corridor, at the end of 
which a stream of vari-colored light poured 
irom a stained window; there was the re- 
flection also of gilt frames and heavy bang- 
ings, and, rather awed, Margaret was for 
turning back, when she saw a tootman 
pass with noiseless footsteps across the 
thick Oriental carpet at the end of the cor 
D6 Called tO bim,and hurried atter him 
it before she could reach him he had dis 
appeared as if by magic, evidently without 
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pmeren her oumrenes voice, and she 
found herself standing at the entrance toa 
magnificent picture gallery, which seemed 
to run an interminable length and lose it- 
self in a distant vigta of ferns and statuary. 

Margaret literally held her breath as she 
peered in through the velvet curtains, 

There, line upon line, hung what was no 
doubt one of the oollections of the king- 
dom—and she within the threshold of it. 

Her mouth, metaphorically, began to 
water; her large dark eyes grew humid 
with wistfulness. 

What cream is to a cat, water to a duck, 
pate de fvie gras toa gourmet, an Elziver to 
a book worm, that is a picture gallery to an 
artist. 

She could resist the temptation no longer. 
The place was crowned, as it were, with si- 
lence and solitude; no one would see her 
or know that she had been there, and she 
would only stay five—ten minutes. 

Eve could not resist temptation—being 
doubtless fond of apples; Margaret could 
not resist being fond of pictures, And yet, 
if she had only known what was to follow 
upon this visit to Leyton Court, if there 
had only been some kind guardian angel 
to whisper: 

“Fly, Margaret, my child! Fly from this 
spot where peril and destruction await 
thee !”’ 

But, alas! our guardian angels always 
seem to be taking a bank holiday Yu st on 
the days when we most need them, and 
Margaret’s angel was silent as the tomb. 

Paoshing the heavily-bullioned curtain 
aside she entered the gallery, and an excla- 
mation of surprise and delight broke from 
her lips, 

It was a priceless collection: Rubens, 
Vandyck, Titians, Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Cuyp, Jan Steen; all the masters were 
here, and at their beat. 

The soul of the girl went into her eyes, 
her face grew pale, and her breath came in 
long-drawn sighs; as she moved noise- 
lessly on the thick Turkey carpet, which 
stretched itself like a glittering snake over 
the marble floor before the pictures, 

What jewels were to some women, and 
dress to others, pictures were to Margaret. 

She was standing wrapped in ecstacy 
before a head of Guido, ber hands clasped 
and banging loosely in front of her, her 
face upturned, a picture as beautiful as the 
one upon which she gazed, when she sud- 
denly became aware, without either seeing 
or hearing, but with that sense which is 
indescribable and nameless, that she was 
not alone, but that someone else had en- 
tered the gallery. 

The consciousness affected ner strangely, 
and for a moment she did not move eye or 
limb; then, with an effort, she turned her 
head and saw atall figure standing a tew 
paces from the doorway. 

It was that of an old man, with white 
hair and dark—piercingly dark—eyes. He 
was clad in a velvet dressing-gown, whose 
folds fell around the thin form and gave it 
an antique expression, which harmonized 
with the magnificence and silence of the 
gallery. 

The eyes were bent on her, not sternly, 
not curiously, but with a calm, steadfast 
regard, which affected her more than any 
expression of anger could have done. 

She stood quite still, her heart beating 
wildly, for she knew, though she had never 
seen him, that it must be the earl himself. 

Margaret stood pertectly still, her eyes 
downcast, yet seeing quite plainly the tall 
patrician figure enveloped in the folds of 
violet velvet. 

W hat should she do? 


Pass by him with 
out a word, or murmur some kind of an 
apology? How upset and annoyed 
grandmother would be when she heard of 

her trespass, and its discovery by the ear! 


of all people. 





And the ear! himself, what — 


was he eitinn ofher? He was no doubt 
setting her down, in his mind, as an ill- 
bred, forward girl who had intruded her- 
self out of sheer impudence! The idea was 
almost unendurable, and smarting under 
it, the color came slowly into her tace and 
her lips quivered. 

Meanwhile the earl, who had been indif- 
ferently wondering who she was, moved 
slowly, his hands behind him, along the 
gallery and towards her. His movements 
nerved her, and bending her head she 
made for the door, but slowly. The’ earl 
inay have thought that she was one of the 
higher servants, but as she caine nearer— 
for she had to pass him to leave the gallery 
—he must have seen that she was not one 
of the establishment, which was far too nu- 
merous tor him to be familiar with. 

“Do not let me drive you away,’ he said, 
in a low-toned, but exquisitely clear and 

musica! voice, which had so often moved 
his fellow peers in the Upper House, 

“IT am going,’ said Margaret, flushing. 
“J—J ought not to have come,”’ 

She had never spoken toa nobleman in 
her life before, and did not know whether 
to say ‘my lord,” or “your lordship,” at 
the end of her sentence, 

“Ougbt you not?’ he said, with a faint 
smile crossing his clear cut features. 

‘‘No—my lord,’’ she faltered, venturing 
on that form; |“‘I—I came herg by accident. 
I lost my wag. I am very soiry.”’ 

“Do not apologize,’ he said, bending his 
piercing eyes on her face, and smiling 
again as he noticed her abashed expres- 
sion; “itis nota deadly sin. Are you’’— 
be hesitated. It was evident that he did 
not want to add to her distress and contfu. 
sion, and was choosing his words—‘‘Are 
you staying here ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Margaret, 
with Mra. Hale, 
lord.”’ 

“Ah, yes!” he murmured, ‘Yes. Mrs. 
Haile. Yes, yes. You are her granddaugh- 
ter? What is your name?” 

‘‘Margaret— Margaret Hale,” she said. 

‘And how long have you been here?’ 
he asked. 

“*] came} last night, my lord,’ said Mar- 
garet. 

Her courage was coming back to her, 
and she ventured to raise her eyes and 
meet his glance. It was a kindly one, 
though there was still enough to inspire 
awe in the tall, purple-clad figure, with its 
grand, patrician face and snowy hair. 

‘Last night? Yes. And you were on # 
voyage of discovery——”’ 


“IT am staying 
my grandmother, my 


“Oh, no, no!’ she broke in quickly, ‘I 
was looking for Mrs. Hale, and—opened 
the wrong door; when I came into the cor- 
ridor outside I saw the pictures, and’’— 
her color rose—‘'I was tempted to come 
in,’’ and, with an inclination of the head 
she was moving away. 

His voice stopped her. 

“Are you tond of pictures ?’’ he asked, 
as one of his age and attainments would 
ask a child. 

‘‘Yos,’’ said Margaret simply, refraining 
even trom adding, ‘‘very.”’ 

His glance grew absent. 

‘(Most of your sex are,’’ he saia musingly. 
‘All life is but a picture to most of them. 
The surtace, the surface only’’—he sighed 
very taintly and wearily, and was pacing 
on, to Margaret’s immense reiief, as it he 
bad torgotten her, when he stopped, aa if 


moved by a kindly impulse, and said: 
“Pray come here when you please. The 
pictures will be glad of your company; 
they spend a solitary life too often. Yon, 
come when you pi cas 
ank you, 0 rd aw Margare 
y, and without any [uss 
Perhaps tbe resery “ } juliet rea; 


attracted his attention 
“Which was the picture I saw you ad 
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miring when I came in?’’ he asked. ‘‘You 
were admiring it, I think ?’’ 

“lt was the head by Guido, my lord,” 
she answered. 

He looked at her quickly. 

“How did you know it was Guido’s?”’ 
he asked; and he went and gtood before 
the picture, looking trom It to her. 

Margaret stared. How could it be posai- 
ble for any intelligent person not to know ? 

‘It is easy to tell a Guido, my lord,’ she 
said, witha slight amile. “One has only 
to see one of them once, and | have seen 
them in the National Gallery fifty—a hun- 
dred times.’’ 

He looked at her, not curiously -the Karl 
ot Ferrers, famed tor his exquisite cour- 
tesy, could not have done that—but with a 
newly-born interest. 

“Yes? Do you recognize other masters 
here? This, tor instanoce?’’ 

He raised his hand, and it stood out like 
snow in tront of the violet velvet, and a 
large amethyst on the forefinger gleamed 
redly in the downward light, 

“That is a Carlo Dolci, my lord; 
a very good one. 

“Right in both assertions,’’ he said, with 
asmile. “And this?’ 

“A Rubens, and a very fine one,’’ she 
said, forgetting his presence and grandeur, 
and approaching the picture. ‘I have 
never seen more beautiful coloring in a 
Rubens—but I have not seen the Conti- 
nental galleries. It would look better still 
if it were not hung so near that De la 
Roche; the two clash. Now, if the other 
Rubens on the opposite side were placed 


” 
— 


She remembered herself now, and sud- 
denly stopped, confused and shametaced. 

“Pray go on,” he said gently. ‘You 
would hang them side by side? Yes, You 
are right! Tell me who painted this;’”’ and 
heinclined his head towards a heavy bat- 
tle plece. 

“] do not know, my lord,’’ said Marge 
ret. 

He smiled. 

“It isa pleasant discovery to find that 
your knowledge is not illimitable,’’ said 
he. “Itis a Wouvermans.”’ 

Margaret looked at it, and her brows 
came together, alter «a fashion peculiar to 
her when she was thinking deeply, dis 
pleased, or silent under pressure. 

“Well? he said, as if he had read her 
thoughts. “What would you may ?”’ 

“{tis nota Wouvermans, my lord,” she 


but not 


said. 

The earl siniled, and stood 
hands regarding her. 

“No, my lord. Thatis,I think not, It 
is not even a copy, but an imitation—oh, 
forgive ine!’ she broke off, blushing. 

“No, no!’ he said gently; ‘there is 
nothing to forgive. Tell me why you think 
so. Kut I warn you’’—and he smiled with 
movk gravity—“this victuré cost several 
thousand pounds !” 

“T can’t belp it,’ said Margaret, desper- 
ate on behalf of truth. “It is not a Wou- 
vermans! He never painted a horse like 
that—never! I have copied dozens ot his 
pictures: I should know a horse of his if I 
met it in the streets, my lord;’’ and her 
eyebrows came together again in almost 
piteous assertion. 


with folded 





He looked at the picture keenly, then, 
with a slight air of surprise, he said: 
“] think you are right! But it is a clever 
forgery , 





‘Ou, clever!’ said Margaret, with light 
|} soOorn. 
‘Are you ap artist? 6 aaké + 
trom 1's Aline 
en 4 " a 
om oo - 
| K 66] La) rv, a4 5 
| his piercing eyes rested « er downcast 
face—‘“‘my pictures are honored by your 
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attention, Miss Hale. Permit me to repeat 
my invitation. I hope you will pay the 
gallery many visita, If you should care to 
copy any ot the pictures, pray do so!”’ 

“Oh, my lord!’ said Margaret, ber face 
lighting up as if a ray of sunshine had 
passed across it 

There was no ill-bred admiration in his 
rey eyes, only a deepand steady regard. 

“Copy any you choose,”’ he said. “As to 
the De la Roche——” 

Ho paused, for a hurried footstep was 
heard behind them, and Mra. Hale’s voice 
auxiously calling ‘‘Margaret.”’ 

At might of the earl she stopped short, 
turned pais, and dropped a profound curt- 
wey. 

“Oo, my lord! I—we—beg yonr pardon! 
My granddaughter lost ber way——"’ then 
she ween d unable to go any further, 

The earl turned to ber with the calm, im- 
pass Ve mionner be bad worn when Marga- 
rét had ®oon tion treat 

“Do not apologize, Mra, Hale,"’ be said. 
“Your gpravddaugiter is perfectly wel- 
course, Seis an artiat, | bear?’ 

“Yes, my lord,” faltered the old lady, as 
if she were contessing some great sin of 
Margaret's 

“Yes, and «capable one lam sure. She 
will probably like to copy some ot the pic- 
tures, Piease seo that she is not dis- 
turbed 

Phen, leaving the old lady overwhelmed 
and bewildered, he inel.ned his head to 
Margaret and inoved away. Hut as he 
rained Lhe Leavy curtain at the end of the 
Maliery, be turned and looked aside at her 
with « grave sible, 

“The Dela Koche shall be re-huong, and 
the false Wouvermans removed.’’ Then 
muruiuring, **Would thatit were as easy 
lo depose every otver false pretender!’ he 
let the curtain tall, and disappeared, 

Margaret stood looking after tim, her 
brows drawn together dreamily, and 
seemed to awake with a little start when, 
with # wasp, the oid lady turned to her, ex- 
ClalIIng: 

“Well, Margaret! To think that the earl 

that his lordehip—tbat—that-—! When 
Jeane inand saw him with you here, I 
felt HL to wink into the ground! Ob, my 
dear, however did you come here?’’ 

“My wayward feet wore wont to stray’,”’ 
quoted Margaret, with a laugh, 

“Whatdo you say?” 

“Oh, it was only # line from a poem, 
Krandtaninua, 1 lost my way, and the 
earl cane and found me wi 

“And—and spoke? And he wasn’t an- 
gry? My dear, if 1 had been in your place 
I aneuld have longed for the earth to open 
and swallow meupl? 

Margaret laughed softly. 

“I think I did desire something of that 
kind, prandima,’’ she said, looking at the 
picture nearest her. “If it had lam sure 
the earl would have been polite enough to 
stretch outhis hand and pluck me from 
the yawning gulf. He is very kind, and 
not realy so terrible and awe-inspiring as 
one might expect. I don't think | have 
ever seen an Garl before except in the illus- 
trated tminyazines,”’ 

“Polite—oh, yes, he is polite. His lord- 
hip would be polite if he found a—a rattle. 
soake here, uy dear, Itis bis nature: he 
couldn't help it.” 

“Thanks, grandma,’ said Margaret, but 
herpentie Irony was lost on the ol- 
whe oe ntinued sententiously : ala 

“OF course, you mustn't pay any atten 
tion to What be said; you mustn't take ad- 
Vanliage ol his offer about the copying of 


the pictures. CGrood gracious! as if you'd 


take such a iberty !" 

Margaret opened her ey OH, 

“Ll certainiy did think of taking it,” she 
PAL, 

“Oh, dear, no; it would never do!” ex- 
clalimied the old lady. “lt was only polite- 
hess on his part lo make you teel at vour 
ease, 4d lo sLOW that he wasn’t angry. As 
to his tueaning i, why of course he didn't!” 


“lbad an ltopression that great noble. 
men iike the @arl alWays meant what they 
maid) but that’s only my ignorance, «rand- 
lia, and, Of course, lol do as you wish. 
Hut,’ with # Wisttul glance down the gal- 


tery, “) bad looked forward to painting 
some Of them,” 


“Well, newer mind, my dear,’’ Raid the 
‘ 


anid imady poothingly, “you Can come and 


look at Chem—sometines, when the @arl's 


eutor away from the Court. It would 
never de for hitn to tind you here alone 
agai) 

ON ] KUpPpPose Next time he wouldn't 
find itincumbent upon him to be polite, 
‘A Fe “ Krandma,’’ and she 

a Bipl 
4 “ xclain n 
“ as Marpar we 
“ 4 aoe a ‘ bad l 
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Margaret lsugbed. 

It in quite evident that I musn’t venture 
out of your room alone again, grandma, or 
1 shall get into serious troubie!l”’ 

“That you certainly will But it’s ex- 
cumabie, my dear; there aren’t many places 
so big, and such amaze like, It took me 
even a long time to find my way about. 

She opened tbe proper door as she spoke, 
and nearly ran against a portly gentleman, 
who was dignified looking enough to be the 
earl’s brother. 

“Bless my beart, Mr. Stibbins!’’ cried 
Mra, Hale. 

The butler puffed out a response in a 
husied voice—everybody’s voice was 
hushed at Leyton Court—then looked at 
Margaret and made a respectful bow. 

“My grand-daughter, Margaret, Mr. 
SuUbbings,’’ said the old lady proudly. 

The butler appeared surprised, He had 
taken her for a visitor, and had been won- 
dering how on earth she got into the place 
without his knowing it! 

‘“In—deed, Mra. Hale! Glad to see you, 
rn ise,’’ 

“You, Mr. Stibbings; and would you be- 
lieve it she’s been in our picture gallery 
and—"’ 

Kut Mr. Stibbings seemed to be too hur- 
ried and full of suppressed excitement to 
attend, 

“Mrs, Hale, ma’am, you'll scarcely credit 
bui——’’ he drew nearer and lowered his 
voice toa whisper. 

‘*Kiess my heart!’’ exclaimed the old lady. 
‘Dear, dear, ine! What is to be done? Will 
he stay, do you think? You’ll let me 
know at once, there will be a great deal to 
soe lo——”’ 

“You, yes,’’ said the butler. ‘I’m going 
to find out. He has only just been an- 
nounced, | don't know yet whether the 
earl willsee bim., Extraordinary, isn’t it?’ 
and be burried on his way. 

‘ke x—tra—ordinary!’’ responded the old 
lady, staring at Margaret. 

‘What bas bappened, grandma?’’ asked 
Margaret with a laugh, 

“ius no laughing matter, ny dear!’’ said 
the old lady, gravely. ‘Lord Blair Leyton 
has come!” 

‘‘Has ho?’’ said Margaret with less inter- 
est than the matter deserved. 

“Yos, and who knows what will happen. 
Perhaps the earl won’t see him, Perbaps 
they won't meet after all!’’ 

‘*] suppose they won’t kill each other it 
they do, will they?” said Margaret. 

The old lady looked at her aghast, 
levity was terrible. 

“My dear,’’ she said, “you don’t know 
what you are talking about! Kill each 
other! The earl and his nephew! Why, 
however could you say such athink? Great 


people never fight, let alone killing each 
otber,”’ 


Such 





CHAPTER IV. 


EKANWHILE, Mr. Larkhall, the valet, 
\| had gone tothe earl’s sitting room 
4 and made the announcement, — 

‘Lord Leyton, my lord!” 

The earl raised his steel-grey eyes and 
frowning slightly said, “Lord Leyton?” 
without any expression of surprise, 

“Yes, my lord,’’ said the valet, with the 
proper impassiveness of a high-class ser- 
vant. 

The earl kept his eyes on the floor for a 
moment, then nodded, as an indication that 
Lord Blair was to be shown in, and Mr. 
Larkhall went out to the drawing room, 
where Lord Blair was waiting. 

He was looking remarkably well this 
morning, and there was no trace of his en- 
counter with Mr. Pyke on his handsome 
face, which with its prevailing suggestion 
of brightness and goot humor, seemed to 
lightup the grand and rather too stately 
room. 

He was dressed in that very comfortable 
and somewhat picturesque tashion, which 
isthe mode now-a-days, and his shapely 
limbs displayed themselves, not without 
grace, in knickerbockers, and a shooting 
jacket of a wide check, made his broad 
shoulders look even more vast than they 
were, 

Take him altogether he presented a very 
fine specimen of the genus map, at its best 
period, when youth sits at the prow, and 
pleasure sings joyously at the helm. 

“This way, my lord,” said Mr. Larkhall, 
and the young man followed the valet into 
tne earl’s room, 

As he entered the earl rose and looked at 
him, and, notwithstanding the sternness of 
his face, a gleam of reluctant admiration 
shone in his eyes, fie held out the thin 
white hand. 





‘How do you do, Blair?” he said 
rd Blair shook the hand 
pe you're well, sir? ne said. a | 
he light, musical voice seemed to ring 
through the room, in its contrast to the 
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elder man’s subdued tones. 

The earl waved his band to a chair and 
sank back into his own. 

Then asilence ensued. It was evident 
that the earl expected the young viscount 
to account for his presence, and that Lord 
Blair found it rather bard to begin. 

“Not bad the gout lately, I hope, sir?” he 
said. 

“Thanks, no; not very lately,” replied 
tbe earl. 

“I'm glad of that,” said Lord Blair. “I 
shouldn’t have liked to worry you while 
you were ill—and—and I ought to apolo- 
gize for coming unin vited——” 

It was palpable that he was not used to 
apologizing, and he did it awawardly and 
bluntly. 

The earl waved bis hand. 

“You are always free to come to the 
Court, Blair; you know that, I trust ” 

He did not say that he was welcome, or 
that be, the earl, was glad to see him. 

“Thanks,” said Lord Blair, ‘I shouldn’t 
have come if L hadn’t been obliged—I 
mean,” with asnile at his clumsiness, “TI 
mean I wanted to see you particularly on 
business——” 

“Business?” said the earl, raising his 
eyebrows slightly. ‘Would not Mesers. 
Tyler and Driver——”’ 

Tyler and Driver were the family solicl- 
tors. 

“No,’’ sald Lord Blair; “I didn’t think 
so. The fact is, sir, that I’m in a scrape.” 

He said it with an air of surprise that 
made the earl smile dryly. 

“Yes; | suppose you'll say I always am. 
Weil, | daresay lam. By George, I don’t 
know how it is, either, for I’m always try- 
ing hard to keep out of them.”’ 

“Is it money—this time?” inquired the 
earl, with an iimpassiveness that was worse 
than any exhibition of ill-humor, 

“Yes; it's money this time,” assented 
Lord Blair laughing slightly, but coloring. 
“The fact is——" he paused. ‘I don’t know 
whether you saw that my horse, ‘Daylight,’ 
lost the Chichester Stakes?” 

“I don’t read the racing news,’’ said his 
lordship gravely. 

“Ah, I forgot. Well, itdid. The fool of 
a jockey pulled at him too long, and—but 
i’m afraid you would not understand, sir.’’ 

“Most probably not,’’ was the dry re- 
sponse, 

“Anyway, he lost, and, as] had backed 
him very heavily—too heavily as it tarned 
out—I lost a hatful of money. I’ve had a 
run of ill luck all the season, too,’’ he con- 
tinued, as cheerfully as if he were recount- 
ing luck of quite another kind, “So I tind 
myself completely up atree, I don’t like 
asking you for any more money, I seem to 
have had such a tremendous lot, don’t you 
know, and it occurred to me that there was 
the Ketton property, and 1 could raise the 
money on that.” 

The ear!’s face darkened. 

“Ot course I know | needn’t have trou- 
bled you about it,” went on Lord Blair, 
“but 1 promised you I wouldn’t raise any 
more money without letting you know, 
and so—well, here I am,” he wound up 
cheerfully. 

The earl sat perfectly still and looked at 
the carpet. 

‘Blair,’ he said, at last, “you are on the 
road to ruin!” 

‘It’s not so bad as that, sir, I hope,’’ said 
the young man after a rather startled stare 
and pause. 

“You are a spendthrift and a gambler,” 
continued the earl, his face hardening at 
each word. 

Lord Blair’s face flushed. 

‘That's rather strong, isn’tit, sir? he said, 
quietly. 

“lt is the truth—the plain truth.’’ retor- 
ted the earl quickly. ‘You are twenty- 
five, and you have run through—flung to 
the wind, destroyed—nearly your own 
property. Only Ketton remains, and that 
is, you tell me, to go. Whatdo you expect 
me to say? Have you no conscience, no 
sense of decency? But indeed the question 
is unneccessary, you have none,”’ 

The young man arose, and on his hand- 
some countenance came a look that bore a 
faint resemblance to that on the old man’s 
face. 

“What do you mean?” he asked shortly. 

The earl raised his eyes. 

“With this ruin impending over you, 
you come to me to ask my sanction of the 
last step, and on the way here you amuse 
yourself by indulging in a vulgar ale-house 
brawl with one ot my people, outside of 
my gates—within sight of the house!” 





Lord Blair sank into the chair and 
emiled 

“Oh, that,’ he said easily,—‘‘oh, that was 
nothing, sir That fellow deserved ali be 
got and more Pon my word I couldu’t 
héeip it. It was—but you’ve heard all about 


it | daresay.” 








“‘] beard that you had a vulgar quarre! 
with one of the worst characters in the 
place, and indulged in a fight with him, 
sir,’’ said the earl, bis eyes flashing tor a 
moment, then growing bard 2nd cold. 
‘But I forget. You say it was nothing, 
That which I deem degrading, the future 
earl ot Ferrers may regard differently. But 
this may I be permitted to ask: that you 
will choose some other locality than Ley- 
ton for the exhibition of your brutality?” 

A hot response sprang to the lips of Lord 
Blair, but with an effort he choked it 
back. 

“We won't say any more about the affair, 
sir,’’ he said, “except that if it were to be 
done again I'd do it." 

“J don’t doubt you sir!’ sald the ear! 
coldly. 

There was a pause, then the young man 
rose, 

“) take it I can raise the money on Ket- 
ton then?’’ he said. 

The ear! stared at the tloor moodily, 

‘Hartwell gone, Parktield mortgaged to 
the hilt, and now Ketton. What next, sir? 
Thank Heaven you cannot play ducks and 
drakes with this place or you would do it, 
I suppose! But I could forgive you all you 
have done if you had spared Violet Gra- 
ham.” 

The color mounted to the young man’s 
tace, and he bit his lip. 

“In her, and her alone, lay your chance 
of salvation. You flung it away as ruth. 
lessly as you have flung away your prop- 
erty. You have ruioed yourseit and bro- 
ken her heart, and then you sit there simil- 
ing—”’ 

Asif he could endure it no longer, Lord 
Blair rose. 

“Broken her heart! Broken Violet's 
heart!” he repeated with mingled amaze- 
ment and incredulity. ‘Good Heavens, 
who told you that? I don’t believe she has 
a heart to break! We—we broke off the 
match by mutual agreement. She was 
quite jolly about it! She—oh, come, sir, 
you don’t know Violet as well as [ do, 1’ll 
answer for it she thinks herself well out of 
it; as she is, by George! Any woman 
would get a bad bargaip in me, I’m 
afraid!" 

“TI wish that I could contradict you,”’ said 
the earl grimly. ‘I pity any woman who 
trusts herselfto your tender mercies, As 
for Violet I am glad that she has esvaped; 
but your conduct was dishonorable—”’ 

The young man’s face paled, and hie 
bands clinched with a passion of which he 
bad shown no trace during the fight of yes- 
terday. 

“Tbat will do sir,” he said, in alow voice. 
“No man, not even you, has aright to use 
such a word to me! I tell you it would have 
been dishonorable to keep from it! I’m 
going! Asto Ketton, it’s my own——” 

“For the present,” putin the eari, with 
tearful scarcasm. 

—“And I can do what I like with it! I’d 
rather sell it twenty times over than marry 
Violet Grabam, and get her mony to save 
it! Good-bye, sir!’ he was going out of the 
room with this brief farewell, but at the 
door he paused, and striding back held out 
his hand. ’ 

‘Look here, sir!’ he said, his voice soft- 
ening, a gentler light coming into his eyes. 
‘-Don’t let us part like this! Heaven knows 
when we shall meet again; if ever we do! 
I may have toclear out of England! I’ve 
some thoughts of going in for sheep farm- 
ing out West, or I may break my neck at 
the next steeplechase. Anyhow, let us 
part friends” 

The earl waved him to the chair. 

If he had grasped the extended hand the 
warin heart of the young man would havé 
forgiven all the hard words that had been 
spoken—torgiven and forgotten them. 

“Sit down, please. You are right. Words 
are of no avail between us. In regard to 
your proposition, I am averse toit. | will 
give youthe money. What is the amount 
you want?”’ 

Lord Blair looked surprised, then grave. 

“Thanks, sir,” he said. “But I would 
rather you didn’t. I have had too much 
from you already. I’m ashamed to think 
how much. I’m aspendthri!t and a fool, 
as you say, but for the future I will spend 
only my own. 1’m not ungrateful tor al! 
you have given me! No, but—I can’t take 
any more trom you.” 

The earl’s lips came together tightly. 
bowed. 

“I have no right to combat your resolu 
tion,” or to prevent your ruining yoursel! 
in your own fashion. After all, it matters 
little whether the Jews bave Ketton now 
or later; they will get it one time or the 
other, doubtless.’’ 


He 


‘‘1’m afraid they w said 4 
with a sbort sigh; then he rose 
I’m off, sir.’’ 

“Stay!” said the earl; ‘‘our quarre!— it 
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can be called one—is over. You will oblige 
me by remaining for one night at least, I 
do not wish it to be said all over the county 
that we could not exist for twenty-four 
bours under one roof, as it will be said if 
you goatonce. Stay if you please.” 

“Jt you wish it, sir, certainly,” said Lord 
Blair, not very joyously. ‘But 1’m atraid 
1 shall bore you dreadfully, you know.” 

“The boring will be mutual, I have no 
doubt,”’ said the earl grimly. “1 may re- 
mind you that we need meet only at din- 
ner.”’ 

“That’s true,’ said Lord Biair frankly. 
“Well, until then, I’ll walk round the 
place.’’ 

The ear! inclined his head, and rang the 
bell which stood at his elbow. 

‘‘Lord Leyton will remain here to-nigbt,”’ 
he said to Larkhall. 

The servant held the door open for Lord 
Blair to pass out, and hurried off to tell Mr. 
Stibbings and Mrs, Halethe remarkably 
extraordinary news that the future earl 
was to sleep at the house which would 
some day be his own. 

Lord Blair had spent a remarkably bad 
quarter of an hour, but before he had got 
halfway down the broad staircase, with its 
carved balustrades and magnificent crosé 
panelling, he began to shake off the eflects 
with that wonderful good-humored care- 
lessness which had lost him nearly all his 
lands, and won him so many hearts, 

There was not a man in London or New- 
market more beloved than Blair Leyton. 
Men swore by him, dogs followed him, 
children fled to him instinctively, and 
women, alas! gave him their hearts with- 
out the asking. 

He was, 80 they declared, irresistible. It 
was not his handsome face only, they said, 
not his great strength, nor the gentleness 
which hid behind it, but something be- 
yond and behind all these which made 
them to him as the daisies open to the sun. 

He was wild asa March hare—wicked, 
so bis uncle, the earl, believed—a spend- 
thrift, and, after a fashion, a gambler; but, 
with it all, his heart must have been good 
and in the right place, or all the world of 
woman kind could not have trusted and 
loved him. 

He went down the stairs into the hall 
and looked round him with a smile, as if 
his interview had been of the pleasantest 
description; then he lit a cigar, and with 
his hat on the back of his head went out 
into the warm sunshine. 

He walked along the terrace and across 
the lawns, and then as if by instinct found 
his way to the stables. And beit remarked, 
and it is worth noting, that be had not—as 
many aman in his position would have 
done—given one glance at the magnificent 
place with the thought that it would some 
day be all his. 

Strange to say, for an heir, he didn’t 
wish the earl dead. Blair Leyton hank- 
ered after no man’s property, not even his 
uncle’s; whatever sins may have been laid 
to his charge, he was innocent of that love 
ot money which is the root of all evil. 

So without a spark of envy or covetous- 


The horse was saddled and brought out, 
and immediately commenced to verity the 
character bestowed on him. 

“Ill-tempered dev—beast, I'll take him 
back, my lord,” said the groom. 

With a laugh Lord Blair got into the sad- 
dle, and as the horse reared, brought bim 
down in so neata style, that the groom’s 
misgivings fied. 

“All right, my lord,’ he said, with an 
approving nod. 

“Yes, it’s all right,’’ said the young man, 
with another laugh. ‘He’s rather hot just 
at present, but he’ll come back like alamb, 
and [ shall be hot, I expect;’’ and off he 
rode. 

“There!”’ said the groom to a circle of 
bis helpers, “that’s my idea of a young 
nobleman! There’d be some pleasure and 
credit in keeping a stable for him.” 

“What a pity he’s such a bad young 
man,’’ murmured a maid servant, who had 
crept out to look on. 

“He may be a bad young man,”’ retorted 
the groom sententiously, “but he’s a very 
good rider.’’ 

“He’s dreadfully handsome,’’ said the 
girl, with a little sigh, as she ran in again, 
and they unconsciously ex pressed the gen- 
eral opinion of the two sexes of Blair, Vis- 
count Leyton! 

The announcement that the young lord 
was to remain the night at the Court threw 
Mrs. Hale into a state of excitement. 

“IT must see Mr. Stibbings about the 
lunch and dinner at once, and there’s the 
room to prepare. 1 shall have to leave you 
to yourself to-day, my dear,’’ she said to 
Margaret. ‘Bless me, if I'd only had an 
hour or two’s notice 1 could have got some- 
thing nice for dinner, The earl doesn’t 
care what it is, and often sends the things 
away untouched; but a young man from 
London, and used to the dinners they get 
there at the London clubs, is very differ- 
ent.’’ 

‘-Don’t mind me grandma,”’ said Marga- 
ret. ‘I suppose I can’t help you at all?” 

“You? Good gracious me, no!’’ the old 
lady said quite pityingly. 

“Then 1’ll get my hat and go into the 
garden,’’ said Margaret. 

“Do, my dear, but keep this side of the 
house, mind, and do not go in front of the 
earl’s windows.”’ 

“Very well; I’ll take care,” laughed Mar- 
garet. “I suppose if the earl should hap- 
pen to catch sight of me twice in one day 
it would be fatal!—or would he only have 
a fit?” 

But Mrs. Hale fortunately for her, did 
not hear this. 

Margaret went out into the garden, and 
carefully kept out of sight of the great win- 
dows. She was very happy and now and 
again would break into song. 

The garden attached to this wing was a 
large one, and filled with flowers, and 
when she came in tolunch she had a large 
bunch of rosesjand heliotropes and pinks in 
her hand. 

“There was 00 notice—‘Do not pick the 
flowers! grandma I hope I haven’t been 





ness or ill will, ne went to the stables and, 
nodding pleasantly to the head groom, went | 
into the stalls. 

Of course the groom knew who he was— 
the news had spread all over the Court in 
five minutes!—and was respectiul, and, in 
a second or two, more than that; for Blair’s 
manner was as pleasant with high, low, 
Jack, and the game all round. 

“Some good horses,’’ he said. 

The man shook his head doubttully. 

“Some, my lord,’ he assented. “But 
not what they ought to be for so biga place 
—begging your lordship’s pardon. You 
see his lordship, the earl, only has the car- 
riage horses—and them only once now and 
again—and there’s nobody to ride. I try 
to keep ’em up, but a man loses heart like, 
my lord.”’ 

“! understand,” said Lord Blair sympa- 
thetically. “It’s a pity. Such a fine hunt- 
ing country. 

“Ah, isn’t it, my lord?’’ said the man 
withasigh. “If the earl ’ud only take the 
hounds—but there——’”’ and he sighed. 

Lord Blair went up toa black horse and 
smacked him, a little attention which the 
animal responded to by launching out vic- 
iously. 

“Nice nag,’’ said Lord Blairapprovingly. 

‘‘All but his temper, my lord,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘He’s as crooked-minded a hoss as 
ever I s6e,”’ 

Lord Blair laughed. 

“He’s straight enough in other ways,” 
he said. “Puta saddle on him and I'll 
take a turn.’’ 

The man hesitated a second. 








‘“‘He’s an awk ward one to ride, my lord,” 


he ventured. 
i 


“So I should think,” said the young man 
2 r | 


Loem awk ward 


very wicked?”’ 

‘‘No, no, my dear,” said Mrs. Hale who 
was in afinestate of flurry. “What a fins 
boquet you have got!” 

‘‘Ien’tit?’”’ said Margaret, pinning a red 
rose in the bosom of her dress. “Where 
shali I put these?’’ and she looked around 
for a vase. 

“Anywhere you like, my dear. Oh, 
Margaret, how nice they would be in Lord 
Leyton’s room! It would make it seem 
more homely like, do what you will, aroom 
that basn’t been used for months does look 
cold and forma!.” 

‘-Doesn’t it?” agreed Margaret. ‘And 
there is nothing like flowers to take off the 
effect. His lordship is welcome to them; 
so there they are, grandma.”’ 

‘‘Yes, thank you,’’ said Mrs. Hale hur- 
riedly. ‘‘i’ll ring for Mary, unless you 
wouldn’t mind running up with them; 
you’|l arrange them decently, while she'll 
just throw them into a vase.”’ 

“Very well. Show me the way, Mary, 
to Lord Leyton’s room,” said Margaret as 
Mary entered. 

Mrs. Hale had given him one of the 
best rooms in the house, and Margaret, who 
had never seen such an apartment, was lost 
in admiration of the silken hangings which 
stood in place of paper on the walls, and the 
old and priceless furniture. 

She arranged the flowers in the deep 
glass dish, and placed it on the spacious 
dressing table. 

‘‘His lordship ought to be pleased, miss,”’ 
said Mary, shyly, as they were leaving the 
room. 

Margaret laughed. 


‘‘T daresay he wil! think them very much 

in the way, and throw them cut of the win 

| dow. I hope he won’t throw dish and ail, 
Bh6 said 











EVENING POST. 


As she entered Mra. Hale’s sitting room, 
she saw Mr. Stibbings approaching. 

“J have been looking tor you, mias,”’ he 
said. “I have Lad atabie pat in thegallery, 
as his lordship directed, and his compli- 
ments, would you like any blinds put to 
the windows to shade the light?”’ 

‘Grandma, he did mean it after all,’’ 
said Margaret, dolightedly. “How kind! 
Oh, thank him, Mr. Stibbings! No, nothing 
more. I’ve gota portable easel and every- 
thing, and the light will do very well. I 
may go now, grandma?” 

‘*Yes, I suppose so,” said the old lady ab- 
sently; ‘bat mind, dear, if you hear the earl 
coming, you must getup and go away at 
once,” 

“Very well,’ said Margaret, with asmile, 
and she ran up and got her folding easel 
and painting materials. 

Mr. Stibbings wanted to place a footman 
at her disposal, but she laughingiy de- 
clined, and with her impedimenta under 
her arm, and her paintbox in her hand, she 
made her way into the gallery. 

‘In the future when I hear anyone re- 
mark—‘as proud asa lord.’ I shall correct 
them and say—‘kind asa lord,’’’ she said 
to herself. 

With all the eagerness of an artist she set 
up her easel before the picture and com- 
menced at once; and in a few minutes she 
had becomed absorbed in her work, and 
was lost to everything save the burning de- 
sire to catch something of the spirit of the 
great original she was copying. 

**It is almost wicked to be so great!”’ she 
murmured. “How can I do more than 
libel you, you beaut!ful face!’’ 

The afternoon glided on unnoticed by 
her, she heard a great bell booming over- 
head in a solemn‘fashion, but sane gave itjno 
attention beyond the thought, “the din- 
ner or dressing bell,’’and went on with her 
copy. 

She was so absorbed that she did not 
hear someone who had entered the gallery, 
and it was not until someone stood close be- 
side her that she was conscious of his pre- 
sence. 

With a start she looked up, and saw 
nothing but a handsome young man in 
evening dress, 

His beauty—ot the manliest type—gave 
her a pleasant sensation—she was an artist 
remember—but the next moment she re- 
cognized him. 


It was the young man whom she had 
called a savage; the gentleman who had 
fought Jem Pyke. Her eyes grew wide 
and her lips opened, and she stared at him. 

As for him, his astonishment equalled 
and surpassed hers. He had seen her back 
as he was passing the door of the gallery, 
and being unable to resist the temptation 
to ascertain what the tace belonging to 
such a figure was like, he had entered and 
softly approached her. 

Margaret was a beautiful girl, but she 
was lovelier tuan) ever when under the 
spell which falls upon an artist absorbed 
in her work. 

The clear, oval face grew dreamy, the 
large eyes softer and mystical, and the red 
lips sweeter with a suggestion of tender- 
ness. 

It was the loveliness of the tace as well 
as the recognitibn of it which struck him— 
Blair Leyton, of all men—dumb and mo- 
tion ]eas. 

{TO BE OONTINUED, ]} 
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A KoMANOK OF WEDUKED LIFE.--“James 
dear, will you feteb a scuttle of coal from 
the cellar?” said a busy wife. 

“That’s just the way with you,’’ said 
James with a black trown, as he down /aid 
his book and rose up. 

“Just the way with me?’’ 

“Yes,’’ he snapped. ‘As soon a8 you 
see me enjoying myself you have some 
job or other for ms todo, Didn’t you see | 
was absorbed in my reading?”’ 

“Well, dear, I will do it myself.” 

‘““Yos, and tell everybody, your mother 
especially, that you have to carry your own 
coal up from the cellar. No, I’ll do it. 
Let me mark my place.’’ 

So he marked the place in the book at 
which he had ceased reading, and when he 
went down cellar, grumbling all the way, 
she picked up the volume and found it was 
a love story, and that the passage he had 
been absorbed in was as followa:— “My 
darling when your are my wife, I wii! 
shield and protect you from every care, the 
winds of Heaven #ball net visit your face 
too roughly, these pretty hands shall nev- 
er be soiled by menial tasks, your wish 
shall be my law, your happiness——"’ 

Just then he reappeared, and, bumping 
the scuttle on the floor, said, ‘*There’s your 
old coal. Give me wy book.” 

Ie life worth living 


° 
Bric-a-Brac, 

BLigzaRD.—The word “blizzard” was 
used in Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, in the common speech of people 
of Irish, English, and Scotch, descent, 
® hundred years ago, Forty years ago and 
earlier, in the State of Ohio, the word al- 
ways meant a loud and rapidly-uttered 
scolding, voluble and excited, but not in- 
dicating deep or settled bitter feeling or 
hatred. 

OwNERSHIP OF LAND.—A curious Ori- 
ental manner of determining land-tenure 
relates to small pieces of state lands situ- 
ated between the boundaries of villages 
in Asia Minor. One of the villagers, stand- 
ing upon the steps of a mosque, calls out at 
the top of his voice, the point beyond which 
his voice cannot be heard being the limit 
of the village property. At the neighbor- 
ing village the same performance is gone 
through and the land between belongs to 
the state. 

IRRESISTINLK ATTRACTION,—There are 
authors who have a morbid passion for 
reading everything that is said against 
them. They subscribe five dollars a year 
to persons who undertake to send them 
“cuttings” of everything that is printed 
about them. An accomplished English 
journalist was once called upon by one of 
these bestowers of immortality at second- 
hand, and besought to become asubscriber, 
‘*But, my good sir,’’ urged the journalist, 
“my untortunate protession compels me to 
read the newspapers for myself.” ‘The 
English newspapers perbaps,’’ rejoined 
the enterprising agent; ‘‘but you have no 
idea what offensive things are said about 
you tn the Colonies and America.”’ 

Musio HatH CHARM#—OR TRRRORS,— 
People travelling in countries intested by 
wolves have no longer any fear of those 
voracious quadrupeds, provided they equip 
themselves with a tenor horn. A_ few 
weeks agoa wypsy musician in Hungary, 
going from one village to another through 
the snow was followed at close quarters by 
a large wolf. A happy thought suddenly 
struck the wanderer, and he began to blow 
his instrument with all the energy of des- 
pair. It took immediate effect, his unwel- 
come attendant squatting down and howl- 
ing piteously, as dogs will when they hear 
music, The musician was thus able to 
reach his destination in safety, as the 
woll’s nerves were so much upset that at 
every blastfrom the horn he stopped short, 
dreading to advance. 


_ — 


THROWING AS AN ART.—The pugna- 
clousness of the Coreans has long been tra- 
ditional, and probably not without reason. 
At anyrate, in an impor‘ant northern town, 
stone-throwing s6e1n4 to be cultivated as 
a fine art; and at certain seasons of the 
year, leave is yiven for a general fight 
among the inhabitants, wuen town-foik 
and oountry-folk engage in « war of stones 
for three days. Sometimes « man is killed 
but the event is then regarded as a holiday 
accident, and no notice is taken of it by 
the authorities. At times, on the country 
road there, curious figures are6 seen, On 
both sides of the way wooden posts are 
planted, on one face of which is carved 
rude representation of a human tace with 
very prominent teeth. The cheeks and 
teeth are colored, and the whole effect suf- 
ficiently fiendish. These figures are in- 
tended to frighten away evil spirits from 
the roads and villages. The mileposts are 
often similarly decorated. 


A Point or Honorn,—In Kurmah, peo 
ple of superior rank must not dishonor 
themselves by passing underneath persons 
of inferior rank; thus a nobleman must 
not pass through # passage when @ servant 
is occupied in # chamber above. In Indo- 
China this opinion is most extensively 
held. If it were not 60 strongly prevalent, 
two-storied houses would be tar more com- 
mon, When « case is held on an upper 
floor and # woman has to be examined, the 
whole court will adjourn to the room below 
ratber than bring @ temale above the heads 
of persons who may chance to be on the 
ground-floor. A Buddhist priest—as su pe- 
rior in rank to # layman—e6ven on a friend- 
ly visit, will decline to enter # two-storied 
building. ‘The populous capital of Siam is 





intersected by numerous canals which are 





crossed by many bridges; but these bridges 
are #0 Constructed that the roadways in the 
| centre can be removed. If the king is to 


pass along a particular route, notice is sent 
beforehand to the authorities, and the road- 


ways are actually removed till his majesty 
bas gone by, in order that no subject may 
| stand upon the bridge while the sovereign 
| is passing boneat! 
—_ a -_ 
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THROUGH THE SILENCE, 





BY f° FANN AG 





Joe world @th its faiee ehowe murt ever move 


Retewcen oe whole enirlt are ae one; 
I give you ‘hoeghteand pray're ,ou kaow not of, 

Ad (hrough the elenee cometh answer none. 
Awd vou mat eend to me remen brance tind, 

Avcd geutic boopee libe angeleto thelr @ight, 
Hut no awert hoof your volee 1 find 


In all the dreary houre of day and alght. 


What le thts eflence that between our lives 
Ite gray vochanging ‘ide rolie onward etill, 

Mew king the wasted tenderness that etrives 
I cross the current of lle watera chill’ 


(in be dark shore what treasures have been poured 
What good that hath been sought for but to waln! 

And #¢ eho know not where our wealth lsstored 
May perieh to ead loneliness aud palin, 


Help lingers near ve, though no word le spoken, 
Aud Life’agreat labyriath le etrange and vast, 
Hut ia the end the ellence shall be troken, 





The Rose and Thorn 


ontng,” “RY OChKOOKED PATHS," 


‘SHEATHED IN VKLVKT,”’ 


“ONLY ONB LOVER,” 





CHAPTER X 
YO weareto go to St. Petersburg for the 
S 


[CONTINUED,] 


a riug then?’ sald Madaine, after a 

short pause, during which she had 
studied the anxious expression on thegirl’s 
face with «a half-sorrowful,. half-puzzied 
alr. 

“Yor, please,” answered Dandie stroking 
her hand coaxingly. 

“And how would you like us to go into 
strict retirement at the old plaoe In Pied- 
mont forthe nexttow monthe? Shall we 

oand bide ourselves from all theae trou. 
Cease lovers, and live ourown pleasant 
lives with our flowers and our books and 
our wnuaic, and just «a few intimate friends, 
at Vilia Costelli, until it je tine to atart for 
the cruel north?” 

Dandie pressed her hands together and 
looked eagerly into Madaine’s eyes, 

“Do you mean it—really, really mean 
un?) And would itnot be a punianment to 
your” 

‘Silly child!” maid Madame playfully. 
“D) you think I care one farthing for bustle 
and excitement and sight-seeing? This 
autumn's outing was planned entirely on 
your acoount, Dandie,” 

"On, how good you 
gooal’’ 

“Then we will make our arrangements 
imore Capefully this time, or we shall have 
this bogey of yours tarning up again, like 
the proverbial bad peony. We won't even 
Jet Baptiste Know of our destination until 
Weare acrosathe Chanuvel; then he can't 
betray us unintentionally, Why, it's like 
a fairy-tale, Dandie! You are the lovely 
princess, and Colone! de Briant ls the ugly 
ogre who persecutes vou, and 1am = the old 
godmother who watches over you and 
zones you frou harin; and | suppose Jack 
Speight will turn out to be the prince, who 
comes along just in time to save tue 
princess at (he very moment when the ogre 
dropa upon ber, tne godmother happening 
to be out oftue way.” 

For anewer, Dandie hugged Madame 
until she ealled out for mercy, and then the 
girl ran off to bed, 


are to me—how 
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De Hriant returned to town with 
Madame and Dandie the next day, and 
bade them good-bye at the carrlage- 
door, 


“Then | tinay hope to see you next week 
at Cowes?’ were his parting words, as he 
stepped back on to the pavement, with his 
hatio hie band, 

The ladies bowed and smiled,then disap- 
peared from his view, 

Enebanted at the memory of Dandle's 
placid sceeplance of his firat attempt at 
lovewmakiog, toe Colonel set about simart- 
ening up Lord Kosresborough’s already 
beaut fu and he revelled in the an- 
ticipation of spencing a delightful time on 
board her, forte bad made up his mind 
that he @bould, after all,persuade the ladies 
to yield to Lis wishes concerning the two 
monthe’ cruise, 


yaeuts 


His hopes however were doomed to dia- 
Sppoluiiment, 

‘Tue second day after his arrival with the 
yacht at Cowes, he reeoived a short, but 
Polite pote from Madaine, stating that cir- 
cumetances had commpetied them suddenly 
to change their plans, and consequently 
they would not be able to join bim at 
Cower as arranged, 

They both hoped he would have a pleas- 
antcruime, et-cmtera, 

The Colonel bad neverbad a reputation 
for excessive amilability among his male 
aejoalotances; but he was such a bear 
Song the yachtsinen that year that one or 
two hagarded the opinion that he had been 
bitten by a tnad dog, and that the polson 
was worklug in hie syetem, 

He returned to London tn October, and 
tried by every means to get news of the 
fugitives, without avali, 

be next news be bad of Dandie was asto 
the triurmphant success of her firat appear- 
ance in St. Petersburg. 

He read the account in the paper at his 
club one bright morning tn April, and for 
afew moments bhethboughit he would run 
round hig charm bera, te Dis pack 
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his portmantesu, and take the next mall 
train from Charing Cross, en route for the 
Russian capital. 

But it would have been rather inconven- 
lent to take such a step just then. 

Hie aunt, Ledy Challis, bad been iytog 
at the point of death for the fortnight; 
he was ber only relative, and be 6x pected 
to inberit an income of ten thousand a year 
from ber, 

In such ciroumsatances it would bave been 
an outrage on common decency Ww absent 
bimeeif, 

The thing was not to be thought of; so he 
sat and gnawed at his moustache viciously, 
and listened to the conversation between 
two young Guardainen at the next table, 
in bis Leart to be hoped the letter the waiter 
was bringing up the room might be for hia, 
and contain the announcement of his re- 
spected aunt's veath.”’ 

“You; 1 met Tim Betterton at Mrs, Brail’s 
crush last night,” said Guardsman number 
one; “he's in the secret service, you know, 
and be has just come acrogs,traveling night 
and day, from St Petersburg. He says that 
Fernande bad them from the first bar; they 
simply went nad over her, He assured ne 
that Prince Filatoff despatched a inessenger 
to» hia palace for the family diamonds at the 
6nd of the first act, and sent them round, 
with his compliments to her, at the end of 
the seound.” 

“For a thoroughly well-grown lie, 
commend me to Tim Betterton’”’ muttered 
Guardsman Dumber two, with bis mouth 
full. 

“It would take a good one to beat bim,” 
rejoined his companion, “Another thing 
he said though sounded more likely. lie 
said that a very high personage indeed re- 
uiarked that the voice was not quite the 
most beautiful be had ever heard on the 
stage, but the face was the most charming 
he bad ever seen. And Tim said that 
Lady L. actually turned green with anger 
when she beard it He has paid a lew 
compliments in that quarter in his 
time,” 

‘She is an uncommonly good-looking 
wotan is Lady 1." 

«So abe je; but Fernande bas got the pull 


by ten years, —, and youth always 
«ives a wommana big startin a handicap for 
beauty.”’ 


‘They must be paying Fernande a pot of 
money to make it worth her while to atay 
out of London tauis year. Old Gilette 
knows the ropes as well as most people, 
and ahe would not have risked the conse- 
quences of keeping Fernande out of sight 
of the London public the whole of her sec- 
ond season, Unless the price was very tem pt- 
ing indeed."”” 

“You; | daresay she has a keen eye for 
the main chance, Hy-the-by, did you 
ever hear that Fernande was (iilette’s 
daughter?” 

De Kriant rose impetuously, knocking 
bis chairover in his hase, and stalked 
away, glaring at the (juardsinen in passing 
as if he would bave liked to knock both of 
them down. 

They looked rownd to see the cause of 
the noise, 

“How do!” said the elder one of the two 
to hiin, 

De Briant gave hima very surly nod in 
reply. 

“Know who that is?’ continued the 
young man, turning to his companion. 
That's de Briant, late colonel of the——th 
—one of the biggest amateur bunters of 
the day. J should think he bas killed more 
big game in the last ten years than any 
other Englishman.” 

* Disagreeable-looking beggar,’’ observed 
number one—“got a wicked look in his 
eye!”’ 

“*Yos; and they tel! some queer stories of 
him amongthe fellows at the Trappers’ 
Club. 1 neard one, that was vouched for 
as true, aboul a row he got into among the 
red Indians a year ago. He was caught 
mnaking love to the chief's favorite squaw, 
and they were going to tlie him up to a 
tree, and hold an archbery-meeting of all the 
warriors of the tribe, on which occasion be 
was to play the part of thetarget. Well,he 
begged them to grant him one favor, which 
tuey promised to do, provided it did not 
interfere with their revenge, Then heasked 
them to let him see the squaw; he would 
not speak to her; heonly wanted to have a 
look at her, After a lot of squabbling 
they consented, and she was fetched, bound 
hand and foot, and placed before him, 
You'd never guess what he did. He sent 
her off into a mesmeric sleep, from which 
no one but himself could awake her, you 
know! and refused to bring ber out of It 
unless they set him free, Taiked a !ot of 
trash about taking her to the shadowy land 
with bim, and #o on,”’ 

“And what was the end of It?” 

“They took a solemn oath to let bim go 
unharmed, ifhe would restore the girl to 
consciousness, Only stipulating that he 
should go right away from their hunting- 
«rounds, ‘and never come back no more,’ 
as the song says,”’ 

“Didn't be make atry forthe girl, too?” 

“I dare say be did; but 1 didn’t hear,’ 
remarked his friend carelessly, and then 
the conversation drifted te other subjects, 

Lady Challis seemed in no hurry to take 
her departure for another worid. She was 
a very old lady, turned seventy-two, and 
had never missed a chanoe of enjoying her- 
self during the whole of her long life, She 
had bad ber full wneasure of the good things 
of this world. 

But Lady Challis bad found it too pleas- 
ant a place to leave it readily, and she 
fougbt a bard battle for life all through the 
bright sumiwer months, while Dandie was 
winning ali hearts up in the oold north, 
and it was not until June had come to an 
end that the sturdy dame contessed herself 
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So it happened that by the time de Briant 
was at liberty to follow the bent of bis own 
inclinations, Dandie’s season in St. Peters- 
burg was over, and she had once more sunk 
into the oblivion of private life. 

All that autumn Colonel de Briant wan- 
dered about from one place to another, in 
the hope of stumbling over Madame and 
Dandie; but be met with no success, 

Although be had never been wanting In 
confidence, the |inprovement in bis wor dly 
position since bis aunt’s death had made 
bim more determined than ever to win 
Dandle, 

He was a rich man now, and could afford 
to make such settlements as would satisfy 
even Madame Giiette, who bad the repute- 
tion of liking money, not for its own sake, 
but tor the sake of the luxuries and the po- 
sition it ensured, 

He tound it desperately tantalizing, this 
game of bide-and-seek, but he would not 
givein. He bad all through his life gen- 
erally succeeded in anything be bad set bis 
heart on doing, because be had always held 
on and refused to accept defeat. The more 
diffi-ult the undertaking, the more deter- 
mined was he to accomp!|isn it. 

Suil be was beginning to feel that his 
blind search for Dandie was rather a hope- 
less task, when about Christmas time he 
saw, in a paper devoted to inusical news, & 
notice to the effect that Mr. Blank had suc- 
ceeded in engaging Midlle, Fernandes, at an 
enormous salary, fora series of perform- 
ances xt the Royal Italian Opera, extend- 
ing through May, Juneand July. 

“We believe,’ the paragraph stated, ‘it 
is the intention of the gifted young canta 
trice to assuine several new roles during 
this en zagement; among others, Marguerite 
aud Giulietta are spoken of,”’ 

De Briant go through the next month or 
twoas beat he could, 

Once a week he drove past the square 


white house in St. Jobn’s Wood, to see 
if there were eny signs of prepara- 
tion. 


At last, about the middle of March, he 
found the windows open when he passed, 
and the curtains were taken out of their 
bolland cases and allowed to hang out in 
the morning air. 

Then the drive was re-graveled, and the 
fl» wer-boxes that bad done duty during the 
owner's absence; and at last one morning 
he saw the fishinonger'’s cart standing out- 
side the gate as he passed by. 

Two days later he left cards for the 
ladies. 





OMAPTER XI. 


ANDIE'S re-appearance in London 

) took place just one week before her 

twenty-first birthday, Madame Gilette 
bad written to Messrs, ‘Tillotson and Sons, 
Solicitors, of Bath Row, Birmingham, re- 
questing those gentlemen to send up a 
trusty messenger on the third of May, 
with the documents committed to their 
trust for Miss Gaspard by the late Reverend 
Cuthbert Gray. 

Dandie would probably have forgotten 
the very ex ®ience of the papers, in the ex- 
citement of preparing for her re-appear- 
ance; but Madame Gilette was a thorough 
woman of business, and believed in 
punctuality in such matters, 

Strange to say, the nigut of Dandie’s re- 
appearance was also John Speight’s first 
nightin England since he left for India 
about four years before, 

De Briant waslunching at his club; he 
had just come back froin his third fruitless 
call at St. John’s Wood—twice the ladies 
had been out, and this morning a message 
had been brougbt to hitn that Madame was 
not yet down,and that Mdlle, Fernande was 
in the middle of a leason with ber master 
and could not be seen. 

He was ey considerably ruftied, and 
was wondering if it would be advisable to 
try to see Dandie after the performance at 
the Opera House that night, when a big, 
broad-chested, and sun-burnt young man 
caine up to bis table and held out bis hand 
cordially. 

Hie was a good-looking fellow, with very 
expressive biue eyes—looking all the biuer 
by contrast with his bronzed skin—light- 
brown wavy bair,a well-grown moustache, 
and as winning aasinile as the heart of wo- 
ian Could desire on the lips of the man she 
loved. 

“Have I changed 80 much in four years 
that you don’t know me, Colonel de 
Briant?” he asked, standimy there with his 
hand still extended, and with that pleasant 
look of glad recognition still on his 
face. ‘Don't youremember John Speight?”’ 

De Briant rose quickly, and clutched the 
back of his chair with one hand, while he 
raised the other for the ostensible purpose 
of wiping his moustache witb his ser- 
viette, but really to hide tbe expression of 
venomous hate which he felt was distorting 
his lips. 

“1 beg your pardon,’”’ he said slowly, 
loosening bis boid of the chair-back reluct- 
antly, and shaking hands rather coolly; ‘1 
certainly did not recoguis: you for the mo- 
ment! You youngsters chauge more than 
nous autres, Where do you hail from, and 
when did you arrive?’ 

“1 arrived at Charing Cross at hali-past 
twelve, and J have came straight from Cal- 
cutta, Having once turned my thoughts 
bomeward, after nearly four years’ patient 
absence, I suddenly felt a wild longing to 
be bere, and left the boat at Brindisi, know- 
ing 1 could save a good two days by com- 
ing overland from there.”’ 

“And I suppose you have seen nobody 
and Leard nothing yet?”’ 

“Not vot,’ replied Jack, smiling again, 


and looking so exasperatingly aitractive 
thatthe © 


jlonel would have liked to fell 
hin tothe ground as he stood there. “J 
was wondering if you could give me any 
news of ny fau ’ 





De Briant shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “1 started for North 
America, to have a turn at the gfizzlies in 
the Rocky Mountains just after you left, 
and your people and I have not chanced to 
meet since my return. I have seen Mins 
Speight once or twice in society, and that is 
all.” 

“Then of course you know nothing about 
the other Cluton people—the Grays,and the 
rest of them?”’ 

“I bave not been near Ciuton for more 
than three years,’”’ answered Colonel! de 
Briaot indifierently. 

Jack bad gone into the hotel at Charing 
Cross on bis arrival, bad a good “‘tubbing,” 
made bimself presentable, and then walked 
straight on to the clob; consequently his 
rival was the first acquaintance he had met, 
and, had the elder man showed the least 
cordiality, Jack would have been on friend- 
ly terms with him at once, in the exuber- 
ance of bie delight at being home in. 

De Briant, however, bad other plans, and 
there was no mistaking bis wish to bring 
the Interview to an end, as he stood cere- 
montously waiting for Jack's next remark, 

Suddenly Jack realized that be wanted 
to get rid of him, so ne put out his band at 
once, 

“Good-bye for the present,’’ be said. 
“You're busy, I dare say, while I have 
nothing in the world to do. Shall meet 
again by-and-by.”’ 

And he sauntered away, looking keenly 
to the right and the left of him, as he passed 
down the room, in search of familiar faces, 

He had not gone far before he was ac- 
costed by a man who had left him in India 
six months before, and who had been or- 
dered home on sick-ieave. This man, 
Major Greatorex, was unaflectedly glad to 
see him. 

“Only arrived to-day? Why, you’ve got 
all the fun of the fair before you, my boy! 
What are you going to do with yourself io- 
night? Are you obliged to run off to your 
people at once, or are you going to apend 
the night in town ?”’ 

‘“\No,’”’ ween Jack, his bandsome face 
clouding a little as he spoke; ‘l’m not in 
such a violent hurry to do the dutiful at 
home. ‘There’sa bit of a split between my 
tather and me, and | shall not present my- 
self until 1 know for certain the old man 
will be glad to see me.” 

“Then you shall come to my sister’s box 
at the opera and hear Fernande. It’s her 
tirat night this season, and there will be a 
crush; but Milly told me I could dispose 
of one seat,”’ 

“But I don’t like to impose upon your 
sis'er if seats are at soch a premium,”’ said 
Jack hesitatingly. ‘I can get a stall; and, 
when ali’s said and done, I don’t care so 
very much for the opera—"*La Sonnambu- 
la,” isn tit?’”’ 

“But, ny dear Speight, you must hear 
this woman! Every one says she 18 a mar- 
vel! There was quite arage for her two 
years ago. And it’s all nonsense about 
imposing on my sieter. She’ll be very glad 
to see any friend of mine; and there's a 
supper on at her place in Cavendish Square 
afterwards. You must come! As lor a 
stall, you won’t get one for iove or money; 
they all went as soon as the date of her ap- 

rance was aunounced.”’ 

“it you're quite sure I shall not beinthe 
way——’ 

“Humbugl That’s settledthen. Let me 

I believe 1’ ve forgotten the number of 
Mi _ box, in spite of her instructions; 
but it’s on the first tier, 1 know. Ask for 
Mrs, David Molloy’s box; she’s well known; 
they’ ll take you to it.”’ 

When Jack reached Mrs. Molloy’s box 
he found a large party assem bied, 

Greatorex's sister wasa little lady who 
liked to have pienty of psople about 
her., 

She was cordiality itself to her brother’s 
friend; but, in spice of her bright welcome, 
Jack felta little stiff and awkward waen 
he found that it was apparently quite a 
family party. 

They addressed one another by their 
Christain names, and seemed so perfectly 
at home that Jack felt like an inter- 
loper. 

He soon forgot all this however when the 
opera commenced, for Mra, Molloy, being 
au enthusiastic musician herseif, made one 
rigid stipulation with the people sbe invited 
to her box—thatthey should be in their 
places before the curtain rose, and neitber 
enter nor leave the box during the progress 
of an act, 

With unusual modesty, Jack had placed 
bimselt in one of the back corners of the 
box, and from there he lisieved to and 
watch*d the first act with very ciose attén- 
tion. 

Yes, the new prima donna was und oubted- 
ly a greatartist; she looked pretty too—that 
is, what he could see of her at that distance 
—and the voice was delightfully fresh and 
clear. 

That last elaborated passage forcibly re- 
called to his memory Dandie Gaspard’s 
method, 

The lady was rather like Dandie too, in 
sone way that he could not explain to him- 
self, although she was of course a inuch 
floer woman. 

He wondered where he should find his 
little Dandie, and in what circumstances. 
He had beard of her disappearance long 
ago, from Blancne; but he never doubted 
being able to find her. 

Mra, Gray was certain to know of her 
whereabouts, and he should go atraight to 
ber and redeem his promise or rather re- 
new his offer of marriage. 

He wondered if she was much changed, 
and he felt a little depressed as he told 
himself that she might have lost ber old 
8 weetnens of disposition, have possibly evel 
grown plain and strong-minded—borror of 
borrorsi—during the four years of their 
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seperation. Butthat made no difference; 
as a man of honor he had to keep his word, 
and there was an end of it. 

In the meantime the curtain bad gone up 
again,the act was well forward,and Amina, 
robed in white, with her hair hanging 
loosely about ber, had entered by the win- 
dow, and begun ber sweet placid slee 
talk, for it was bardly more as Fernande 
ave it. o 

While she saton the edge of the bed, 

softly singing the dreamy melody, with 
vacant upraised eyes and loosely clasped 
hands, Greatorex leaned across to Jack, 
and gently handed him a pair of opera- 
lasses, 
“Take a good look at her as she sits 
there,” he said ina low whisper; “she is 
almost as good to look at as she is to listen 
to.” 

The hand that held the glasses shook a 
little, and he did not put them up to his 
eyes again directly. 

He was conscious of a slight moisture on 
his forehead, and said something to biimn- 
self aboutthe house being disgracefully 
ventilated, as he passed his bandkerchiet 
across bis brow, 

Then he summoned up all bis courage 
and raised the glasses again, 

There was just the same guileless expres- 
sion in the eyes, the same pathetic little 
droop of the lips, the same tender sadness; 
only the face was far more beautiful than 
Dandie’s, 

Hie lowered the glasses atlast, with a 
heavy sigh, Greatorex heard it and misin. 
terpre it. 

“A perfect picture, isn’t she?’’ he whis- 
pered, putting out bis hand for the glasses, 
witbout turning round. 

Jack ecrutin'zed the prima donna several 
times during the evening; but he did not 
see the likeness to Dandie so vividly after- 
wards as he did in that first glance, when 
Fernande sat quietly at the bed-side, witb 
that tranquil expression on her face; but he 
admired the priina donna immensely, and 
wondered doubtfully if Dandie had ripened 
into such another woman. 

When the s:c:nd act was over, some of 
Mrs, Molloy’s friends left the box to pay 
visits to ecquaintances in other parts of the 
house, and the affable little lady made Jeck 
kit by her, and commenced talking on 
Indian matters, 

A® Jeck sat in the front of the box, look- 
ing carelessly along the rows of faces in the 
stalls, he saw Ove head considerably above 
the others, with closely-cropped black hair, 
and be recognized Colonel de Briant. 

He wondered if be had noticed the strong 
likeness which Fernande bore to Dandie 
Giaspard, 

Then he suddenly remembered that this 
man had admired Dandie when he was 
down at Cluton, and that be himself was jeal- 
ous at the time of tne Colonel’s attentions 
to her, and irritated by bis calin masterful 
hearing 

‘What a young ass 1 must have been at 
that time,” mused Jack; ‘*how incapable ot 
forming an opinion On any serious inatter!’’ 

—thia with a half-rebellious sigh, as he re- 
called his promise to Dandie, 

De Brant looked towards their box pres. 
ently, and bowed tc Mrs, Molloy; then he 
saw that Jack was sitting next to her, and 
un awful fear entered bis heart that the 
young man had recognized bia old love: 
in which case thaColonel knew there would 
be no chance for bhim,. 

De Briant rose, nade his way totbe end 
of the row of stalls where he had been ait- 
ting, and stood there, looking carelessly 
round the house, until the curtain was raised 
again, 

‘Tuen he quietly slipped out at the door 
and drove home to his chambers, 

His man was astonished to see him home 
at such an bour, and still more astonished 
when he called for bis dressing-gown and 
slippers, and bade him make ups big fire, 
briug out the brandy and cigars, and take 
himself oft to bed. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when the 
inan finally closed the sitting-room door, 
and left bis master to his solitary medita- 
tions; and tour o’clcck struck before the 
Colonel rose from his oomfortable arm- 
ehalr, 

By that time he bad made up bis mind 
that bis chances of ultimately winning Dan- 
die were decreased ninety-nine per cent. by 
this untoward return of Speight’s, and had 
decided that there was nothing left for bim 
now but speed and stratagem. 

If he could contrive to see the girl alone, 
if he could be the first to tell her of Jeck’s 
return—with sundry elaborations born of 
his own tertile imagination—and succeeded 
in getting a promise from ber before she 
inet Speight, all would go well; she would 
not withdraw a pledge once given. 

“Everything now depends on speed,”’ he 
muttered, as he at fast rose, shivering 
Slightly, for he had been too busy with bis 
thoughts to replenish the fire, and the air 
was raw—‘speed and stratagem. It is not 
4a Very proper thing to do perhaps; but 
all's tairin love, and if that girl can be 
made ny wife, by ‘air means or foul, she 
shall!’ 

Hlaving come to this decision, he went to 
bed and slept as well as ever he did in his 
life. 

De Briaut was right when he came to the 

: iston that Jeck would try to see bim 
atthe conelusion of the opera, with the 
view of imaking inquiries apout Fer- 


ad gone down to the door by wi 
ywhtthe ¢ one would one it 
ere unt the last person 
ase ‘iter all !’? he said 
er inind, I shali see him at the 
~inorrow,. I wonder if the likenera 
Struck bim forcibly as it did me; but,there, 


itis very likély that | imagine Dandie to 
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be much prettier than she ever really 
was. What miseratic mistakes these boy- 
ae engageinents always turn out to 

The mature man of twenty-five, having 
come to this sound conclusion,|jum ped into 
a hansom, and drove off rapidly to Caven- 
dish Square, where he created a favorable 
Iinpression on Mra, Molloy’s guests; al- 
though he laid himself open to a good 
deal of banter by his unconcealed admira- 
tion for, and interest in, the fair prima 
donna, 

He bore it all good-temperedly however, 
and seemed so earnest in his desire to 
know more of Mdlle. Fernande that at 
a Mra, Molloy took pity on him, and 
sald — 

“It you would really care for an intro- 
duction, Captain Speight, I think I can 
manage itfor you. An old friend of my 
husband’s, wbo is coming to dinner with 
uson Friday night, visits the lady with 
whom Mademoiselle Fernande makes her 
home—at least, | know he used to be there 
nearly every Sunday the season before last. 
Now if you like to dine here on Friday, 
you'll meethim, The rest of course I must 
leave in your own hands, I don’t think 
there will be much difficulty, General 
Mainwaring isa inost amiable old man; 
but I warn’you that the lady has tbe reputa- 
tion of being very unapproachable, so don’t 
entirely lose your heart,’’ 

Jack eagerly accepted this offer, and 
ane bimselfa very lucky young fel- 
ow. 





CHAPTER XII, 


nervous the 
next morning. As he drove to Mt, 
Jobn’s Wood he tried to persuade 
Liuself that the pervousness was caused 
by his unusual! consumption of cigars over- 
night; but, in his heart, he knew it was not 


‘Lhe truth was that his feeling for Dan- 
die Gaspard, instead of weakening with 
time, as Jeck’s had done, had gone on 
steadily strengthening, until he believed, 
with all his heart and soul, that his one 
coanuce of happiness in this world resolved 
itself into the possession of the girl. Now 
that it had come to the final sharp struggle 
for her, his heart altogether failed him as 
he realized how small was his chance of 
success, 

When Jack made his inquiry after the 
Grays, “and the restof the Cluton people,” 
tte Colonel knew that whatever arrange- 
ment there had been between young 
Speight and Dandie in the past existed 
still. 

Dandie saw the Colonel’s mall. pbaeton 
draw up with a dash and clatter at the 
gates, and she ran into the next room to 
tell Madame. ; 

‘Here is Colonel de Briant again, dear,’’ 
she said. 

Tuen Baptiste brought in the Colonel's 
naine, and aiso a note sealed with red wax, 
addressed to Mdlle. Fernande, 

‘‘Iethe note from) Colonel de Briant, 
Baptiste?” she asked, taking up the thick 
little square envelope, and examining the 
device and motto of the seai—a flaming 
faggot surrounded by the words, “As you 
use ine, friend or foe,.”” It struck her as 
unpleasantiy applicable, 

‘Yes, Ma’amselle,’’ answered Baptiste, 
“The Colonel said he did not expect 
Madame would be visible yet, but he 
thought you would grant hima few min- 
utes after you bad read the note.”’ 

Dandie flushed uneasily, and glanced at 
Madame as she broke the seal. She read 
the note in silence, and as she read a look 
of painful anxiety stole over ber face. 

“] wonder what he means, Listen, 
dear!’’ she said. Then she read— 


‘*Dear Miss (faspard—On this occasion | 
must addreas you by yourown name, In- 
directly I have come into possession of 
some information that I have every reason 
to believe will affect you closely, and, I 
grieve to have to add, unpleasantly. | 
sbould like, it you will allow ine, to spare 
you the pain of receiving this news sud- 
denly before acrowd of people. Will you 
grant me a few, only avery few, moments 
private conversation ? 

“Yours truly, 
“CARTHEWS DB BRIANT,” 


‘What a melodramatic comraunica- 
tion!” cried Madame, “Do you know, 
Dandie, I think considerably less of him 
now than I did before you read that letter! 
Will you see bim, dear?’’ 

“Yes, [ think 80, He bas roused tny 
curiosity, which I suppose is what he 
counted on doing. 1 fancy I am a@ Little 
stronger-minded than I was when he last 
interviewed me, I don’t think I shall be 
afraid of him now. Yes; I'll give bimthe 
few winutes he asks for,” 

The enthusiasin aud excitement of the 
night before had left Dandie rather un- 
strung this morning; 86 was paler than 
usual, and there wasa Mint shadow beneath 
ber eyes. Her hair was coiled round her 
head in a loose band, and a4 she entered 
the rooin where Colonel de Briant was 
waiting, in her soft, c.inging, ameéthyat- 





oolored morning robe, be thought he had | 
| turned round and looked at her, 


never seen her look 80 supreinely lovéiy 
More alluring, more bewildering and fa 
cinating, she bad looked dozens of. titnes, 


but never more lovely than now, 48 #h6 
crossed to him, with thé sunlight ¢ 
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added—“What a pity that such intense 
exaltation must always be followed by a 
corresponding depression !"” 

“That is too hard a name to give to inv 
feeling this morning. I feel just enough 
physical fatigue to make repose pieasant, 
that is all. My heart fe as light as one 
could wish it,” she replied, leaning ber 
head against the cushioned back of the 
chair, and, with ber chin slightly elevated, 
showing the graceful curve of her throat, 
looking more entrancing than ever. 

“IT am very glad to bear you say that,’’ 
returned the Colonel, as he crossed his legs 
and — steadily out of window at the 
half-bare branches of the trees swaying 
aboat In the fresh wind ; ‘‘ because you ara 
80 nuch the more in the right state of mind 
to hear what I have to tell you.”’ 

“Do you know that all this mystery is 
very alarming? ’’ said Dandie lightly, ‘I 
can't understand how your news can be #0 
disastrous, since I bave neither wealth nor, 
unfortunately, dear friends to lose.” 

“No? Are you quite sure of that?’’ he 
asked, looking at her eagerly fora moment, 
and then turning his eyes to the waving 
branches again. “Because, if you assure 
me that there is no person in the world 
whose doings could cause you acute yrief 
or joy, you will render my task muoh 
lighter and pleasanter than it is at present.” 

Dandie looked at his profile with a shade 
of anxiety in her sweet eyes, and one white 
hend stole gently to the edge of the curiain 
behind which she was sitting, and began to 
toy nervously with the trimining. 

“I wish you would tell me what you 
have to tell,’”’ she maid; ‘‘you are really 
trying me a little with all this beating 
about the bush.”’ An awtul feeling of 
intense pain crept into her heart, as she 
wondered if he bad come wo tell her that 
Jack was dead. In thet moment she knew 
that her doubts of herself had beeo utterly 
groundiess; she knew, in that sudden 
dread, that she loved Jack all along with 
the old heart-whole love; it had only 
needed some such test as this to prove it to 
her beyond all questioning. 

“Even if you will not adinit the ¢xistence 
of any warmer feeling on my part, I think 
you will credit me with genuine feelings of 
friendsbip towards yourself, Miss Caa- 
pard ?”’ continued he, in the sane cali way. 

‘Surely!’ said Dandie very quietly. 
“Why should you feel otherwise? I bave 
never done you any barm—knowingly,’’ 
she added abruptly, in reply to @ rapid 
glance from bim; and then she blushed at 
the admission she had wade by the addi- 
tion of that one word, 

“No,” he said, repeating ber words, 
“you bave never doné me any harm— 
knowingly; 80 of course it goes without 
saying that you will believe [I am your 
very good triend, in spite of what I may 
say to you to-day,.’’ 

There was a pause, which Dandie would 
not vreak, because she hoped thua to bring 
him to the point sooner, 

During this silence #ne bad hard work to 
keep her quickened breathing from be- 
coming audible; he had succeeded in giving 
her the impression that bad news was al 
hand. 

“T met a mutual friend of ours—or per- 
baps [I should say, an aoquaintance—yer- 
terday. He had only arrived in town, 
from India, an hour before I met him,” 

Dandie drew a long breath, and felt 
much relieved, The news was about Jack 
then; he was not dead, thank Heaven! 

‘As we have only one tnutual I[riend 
who has been in India, it ia not difficult tor 
you to guess that I mean John Speight.” 

“How does he look after hia four years’ 
baking?’ she asked tranquilly—so tran- 
quilly as almost to deceive her listener, but 
not quite, 

“tHe looks well, and—satisfied,”’ he 
answered, tle thought to hiunself, ‘She's 
yaine; ane’ll die rather than betray herseil! 
] may catch her on the rebound.’’ 

“You say that word ‘satisfied’ #0 s#ignili- 
cantiv tbat I am sure more remains bve- 
hind,’’ she observed, with asimile on her 
lips that was contradicted by her eyes, 
“Why is he so particularly satire fied?” 

«With bis marriage, I presuime.”’ 

When the Colonel bad said this he rone 
frown big seat suddenly, and walked over wo 
the otuver window, 

“That man of mine bas let my nasi fl 
into the garden; be’il play havoc among 
the tulips!’’ be said, tapping violently at 
the window-pane, After a few imorments, 
he returned to bis seat. 

“Yes,”’? he wenton; “I believe Speight 
has done rather a good thing for binusell in 
the matrimonial line. I beard two men 
talking about itat theclub yesterday ; they 
said the lady was enormously rich.” 

Dandie’s struggle bad been of brief dura- 
tion, but very severe, ‘Though she oould 
not stop the cruel throbbing of ber heart, 
she contrived, by speaking slowly and care- 
fuily, to keep all signs of agitation out of 
her voice, 

“] am glad be bas married arich woman,’’ 
she said, ‘ because it will please bis father. 
Mr. Speight always set bis heart on John’s 
tuarrying @ rich wife.” 

“And that isthe bardest word you have 
to say of him, after all that haa passed 
between you?’’ And now the Colonel 


Her eye-lids twitched slightly as she 


raised her eyes and met his; butshe wou 
not be con juered, and she forced bermelf to 
ok steadily at hitmn a4 #b6 answered 
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“You cannot imagine what a reilef It isto 
me to hear you talk like this! Ihave been 
tormented by the fear that the news of 
Speight'’s marriage would be a great blow 
to you. If that old romance nas been dead 
all these years, what im it that xteels you #o 
against all advanoes?”’ 

**Ain I steeled against all advances?” 
amilingly. 

De Briant's heart almost stopped beating ; 
he felt dazed at the thought of what those 
words might ey 

“Are you not?” he stammered, “Have 
you not gained a reputation tor being a 
woman without a heart? Surely I should 
know it if any living man does, for { have 
suffered trom it as perhaps no other being 
in the world has,.”’ 

There was another short silence, daring 
which Dandie asked herself whether sha 
mnigbt not as well marry this man as any 
other, He had been faithful through long 
vears of disoouragement and sanubbing. 
Nothing but an abiding great love could 
cause such pers stence as his. She sup 
posed she must marry some day or other, 
and it would not matter very much now 
who the man was, #0 long as he waa a 
gentleman, and not likely to ill-treat her, 

“Miss Gaspard, won't you reward my 
long years of pationt waiting by giving me 
some hope?” 

He leaned forward towards her, and took 
her unresponsive hands in his feverish 
olasp. 

“tut Fo am afraid [ do not care tor you 
in that way, Colonel de Briant,” she said, 
determined, in the midst of her pain and 
grief, not to accept hin under talse pre- 
tenuous, 

“T would risk that. Love would come 
in time, dear, My devotion to you woulda 
conquer you, in apite of yourse f; you 
could not belp loving me a@ little, in time, 
for mere pity’s sake, if you once undei- 
stood how :nuch [ love you. Ah, you will 
reward my long pationoe at last—you will 
be my wile?’ 

“You overpower ine,” #he answered, 
withdrawing one hand trom his, and, with 
a weary gesture, pushing the hair off ber 
forehead. “1 do not think I ought to give 
youa definite promise at ones; I stould 
like to take oounsel with my one dear 
friend before deciding. Suppose you give 
mea week in which to think the «matter 
over?”’ 

“A week! Think what misery you are 
condemning n6 to, and shorten iny per ot 
of suspense! $ Let ime come to-morrow and 
hear your decision,” 

“Your misery will be no greater than it 
has been any time these last fow years, ’ 
8be sald, Siniling @ Little at bis fervent en 
thusiasin. 

“Just as the sufferings of ainan who is 
dying of thirst are incrensed by the siyht 
of water he cannot reach, so will my 
misery be intensified by the prospect of 
bliss which may not be mine after al.! 
May | not oome—amay, on Sunday, early, 
before luncheon, to hear your tinal deel- 
lon?’ 

“No,” sald Dandie quietiy; “T will take a 
week, But Tdon'tthink you need be very 
wretched about it, Colonel de HBiiant; I 
bave alinost nade up tmiy mind to say 
‘You’ ” 

lle was wretched about it however, and 
tried desperately to induce her to aborten 
his period of Buspenne, kKnOWwlny Oxuclly 
how much aday uoreor less might unean to 
bim. But Dandie was obdurate, and he 
drove away at last, reckoning up tus 
chances for and against a reeling betwoen 
Dandie and Jack during the next seven 


daya,. 

Dandie went back to Madame tiiletto's 
dresasing-room, locked the door, aud tia 
her tace against the sboulder of ler dear 


friend, end cried and sobbed as if her heart 
were breaking. 


This was not the cali sell-ponsensed 
woman Of the world, the pub favorite, 
who had been #0 coldly determined tn her 
bard treatment Of an #liiost suceemstu 
lover. ‘This was Dandie (Caspar: wariis 
hearted, impulsive, loving Dandic Gaaperd, 
showing herself in her true colorm, a she 
would not often do avaln when ene was 


oues the betrotned of Carthewas Je iriant, 

She wld Madame everything 
told ber how the Knowledye that abe stil 
loved Jack just a# dear y age ver liad come 
upon her in that awful tooment, when she 
had thougbt be was dead, 

The kindly woman looked yrave enough 
when the girl told her of ber determination 
to marry Colonel de Hriant 

“Well, but you know leant goou loving 
another wouwan's husband,” eried Danudie 
desperately; “and having one of iny own 
will cure ine sooner than anything, | eheu ad 
think! Besides, ny tiarriage with this 
nan is one of those Lbin ses wh cuare to be, 
and I bave given inyeeif «a werk before | 
finally say you; & week in whieh to se 
and yaruiah ny Heart, and free it feoun the 


#6 ©. On 


chips and splinters of wry broken idoi, a 
week in which to undo the love that las 
been building, little by littie, for tour lony 
yeara, Now don’t say anything to ime, 


dear!’’ sbe exclalined, catching Madame s 
eye at that moment. “1 have # pian! 


task belore me; don't tare t @ 
than it is!’ And #816 passed 
the rooin, ieaving lhe ¢€ ry “4 
with thal pwrave aux us €XOres 
ey) oA, 
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1 MAY NOT SPEAK. 





BY We. 7. LONG. 





* 
There must lie between us silence 
Words there are l may not speak 
lametrong in thie one purpore, 
Tet, my queen, lam so weak 


Though my lipe must never utter 


What ilies ildden tomy heart, 
Sllenoe neler the luke can break 
We shall never be qalle apart 


“SAVED!” 





HY THK OOUNTESSs. 


CHAPTER I. 


(PVE RKROR nearly paralyzed me, but did 
| not prevent my recognizing in the 
coarse Kulinuc type of the totruder, 
the face of one of the Kussian :nen servents! 
I could not move or ecream,—but at a 
signal from the Kusaslan, to my utter amaze 
and bewilderment, who should appear at 
bis aide but the ‘dead’ prince! He was 
making linploring signs to me to be silent 
—not to be afraid, and, above all things, to 
lethimin! The poor young face was #o 
livid,—the @yes #0 strained with terror ; 
the tears, too, were coursing #o visibly 
down the thin haggard cheeks, and the atti- 
tude was #® touchingly humble and im- 
ploring, that my fright turned into pity, 
and | felt intuitively that in some mys- 
terious way, | held the life, or death, of 
thie trembling creature in tiny banda, 
lmpelled, therefore, by the power of 
mercy, and hurriedly eayer tosave 1 knew 
not who, from | knew not what, I un- 
hooked the window, and the prince crept 
nolseleasiy in! To my unspeakable relief 
the footinan fell back, evidently on the 
watch, and the poor boy sank at my feet, 
wasping out in # tmixture of languages, 
“On, Lady Muriella, for Heaven's sake 
save me! Let me out at your door!" 

‘(i000 Heavens!" 1 cried, “it is locked 
on the outside!’ 

“Hide me, then, hide me!” he sobbed,— 
as, in an agony Of supplication, he clasped 
my gown, “Your white robe and your 
golden bair inake you look like an angel. 
Be one to me, Muriella, a protecting angel ! 
Listen, the good doctor and poor Ivan have 
risked much, The doctor made me feign 
death, and he has drugged the padre, and 
watches him, but he will soon wake! Ab! 
save Ine frou hin, 

“T will do anything,’’ I maid excitedly ; 
“but what oan To do! You eannot stay 
here. Whatare you afraid of 9 , 

“Ah! get me outof the hotel, for—” look- 
ing around in ® terror-struck way, and 
whispering it iy oar, ‘they are ~—polson.- 
ing me!" 

“House the house! was inv oatural sug- 
gostion. 

“No, no, lady! Listen! I lave no time 
to explain, but flight ie iny only chance— 
to the English Einbaesy—Lord Queensland 
will help me, and——" Atthis moment the 
key turned slowly in my door, and | just 
had tine to push the prinoe into the receas 
(while he lioplored tne in a whisper to con- 
nde in no one—no one"), when Susette 
appeared, sleepy, cross, and with a light. 

Ll come, mnlindi, axcoording to orders. [)> 
you want anything?’ 

“Ob, Susette! I ai so glad you are come. 
I really will not be locked in like this! it 
Alarina ie! for if anything were to happen 


1 couldn't yet out, | inust bave the 
key.”’ 

“Lady Muriel’? (with Kivepy dignity) 
“tadaine sald |] wasto lock you in. But 
why” (with curiosity )— “why are you 


alar ued? Why are you up?” 
*Beoause, 1 tell you, | don’t like being 
locked to! Pf tuauina knew how it frightens 
iné, Bhe would of course letit be as | aay. 
W bat is that?’ | added nervously; “] ar 
sure IT heard @ step outside my door,” 
‘“Itisonly the guard, miladi; 


he walks 
about all 
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out by the baloony—It is not high; my bro- 
thers could aimost let themselves drop 
without a rope, and I am eure I could.” 

“Ab! but cf ill, weak—faint.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ I said rather impatientiy, 
with a touch of British arrogance and oon- 
tempt for foreign chicken-heartedness; 
“you stay in here, while [ make prepara- 
tiona."’ 

Ho I step on tothe baloony. Ivan was 
standing a few yards off, watching the win- 
dows of the Russian apartments; and with 
a horrid shrinking, I saw the moonbeams 

lay upon a naked knife he held in his 
bead! and then forthe first time I fully 
realized how dearly he had resolved 
to sell his young master’s liberty, and 
what a dangerous matter I was ep 
in! 

The Russian comprehended at a ylance 
what was ny design, for as Il was tying the 
rope to the baloony, I suppose m and 
trembied, for he came hurriedly forward 
and — me, at the same time 
making signs that we had no time to 
lose, 

After fastening the rope firmiy, he re- 
turned to his post of observation, and I 
softly called the young prince; then caro- 
fully looking Into the road, to see there 
were no inconvenient passers-by, | whisp- 
ered to bitn intrue schoolboy phraseology, 
‘‘Now’s your timel!l’’ 

Taking the rope very yently from my 
band, the young man seemed to pause— 
looking meanwhile wistfully at me; then 
raising the vell whion concealed his feat- 
ures, before I could prevent it, he threw 
bis armas passionately round me, straining 
ine tightly to bis breast, and while mur- 
inuring the word *Muriolla!’’ he pressed 
his trombling lips once, twice, and yet 
again, fervently, almoat painfully to mine, 
and with a great sob threw himeelf over 
the tronwork, slid down, and = disap- 
peared! 


The faithful Ivan now approached, and | 
was py nervous as to whether he 
might not deem it necessary to ex pross his 
gratitude after the same fashion! but 1 need 
not have been alarmed, for after making 
an eager sign to me to lock my window, 
with a gesture of deep respect, he kissed 
the hem of my garment, slid down the 
rope, and was gone, and | was leit standing 
there alone, with a half inclination to slide 
down the rope and run away also! 

However, I listened to the sound of the 
fugitives’ retreating footateps, and as they 
died in the distance I remembered Ivan’s 
warning, and un-knotting the rope, I re- 
entered iny room with itin my hand, then 
shutting, locking, and even barricading ny 
window, I sat down for a momentto collect 
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y eyes wandered round the room, and 
ere iny bewilderment had quite subsided, 
1 perceived that a bunch of forget-me-nots 
which | had placed in water by my bed- 
side was gone! and blushingly 1 told my- 
self that, while waiting, the young prince 
must have stolen it. 

With this discovery tears, all unbidden, 
rushed to my eyes and a tender feeling 
sprang up in my heart for the individuat 
for whom I had undoubtedly gone through 
a great deal; and on my knees I thanked 
Giod for His belp, and begged Him to raise 
up a stronger protector than myself to rid 
the prince of his enemies, 

This outburst of feeling, relieved ne,and 
once more | became practical, and 1 de- 
cided that courageous as I might be, | 
dared no longer stay alone in that rout; 
for I feared the possibility of another 
visit from some ofthe Russians; 80 opening 
the door softly, 1 let myself out, and, with 
a creeping sensation, as though all the 
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night and watches the gal- | 
leries,”’ 
“Did he see you?'’ | asked very anx 
lously. ‘ 
“You; and he asked where | was Ko- 
ing.’’ 


“Poor prince!’ | mentally @jaculated, 
“there is little chance, then, of your get- 
ting out unseen,”’ 

Phen aloud | said to Susette, “Give me 
the key.” 

Susette was too sleepy to argue further 
upon the matter, so sie delivered up the 
rt. and | let ber out and locked the 
aqdoor, 

1 waited to hear ber departing footatepa, 
then I flaw to the recess, and drew back 
the portiere to liberate the prisoner; when, 
to Iny astonishment, the young man tasued 
forth, clad from head to) foot in Sasette’s 
clothes! 

No one could possibly have recog nized 
him, for he had tied a thick veil 
face, and the metamorphosis was 
fect. 

Inspite ofthe awkward, nay, dangerous 
circumstances, | { : 


per- 


laugh, but I sald ser! 


usiy: 
ow by do you not nake a confidant of 
the guard? Tell bin vour story. and eet 
himn to let you out al the front door,’ 
“No, no' the roOctor ft 1 1née solemnly 
t trust i t ) servante 
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Russians in the hotel were pursuing me, i 
fled towards Susette’a room, and to my 
unspeakable relief met her coining towards 
me! 

She was petritied at the rencontre, and 
drawing me into her room, asked an xious- 
ly what was the matter? 

I told her breathlessly all that happened, 
and she said she had teen struck by my 
pale, frightened face when she had seen 
iné an bour ago; and it had #0 haunted her, 
that she was now on her way to iny 
roou, : , 


She looked rather rueful when sbe heard 
of the loss of ber clothes, but her womanly 
sympathy wentout heartily to the poor 
boy when | described bis terror and dis- 
tress, aud she forthwith began to con- 
sider how best to conceal the scene of his 
flight. 

I did not then understand that this was 
nore for my sake than for tbat of the 
fugitives, 

(The ‘bliss’’ of ignorance was mine at 
that moment, the ‘folly’? of wisdom came 
tater.) 

Susette retarned at once with me to my 
bedroom, for the watchman, she said, bad 





over his) 


ta strong inclination to | 


luckily seen her as she entered it an hour 
before, and he would think she had re. 
tnained there all night, so we locked the 
door and lay down together, 

Not long alter we had done so, we again 
heard footsteps on the baloony, and as the 
noon was shining brightly, we saw the 
| Shadow of a Man pass quickly across th) 

biind, and as it returned it lingered lon, 
enough at iy window for me to recogniz; 
the apare form of the priest! but finding, I 
suppose, thateverything was unsuspicious 
ly quiet,and the window closed, the figure 


Vanished as cautiously as it had appeared; | the birth of the 


and although we listened long an1 
tively, we beard nothing more. 
Afvera while my nervousness caline 


atien 


lown, and Susette’s propingauity giving 
Ine a sense Of security, | fell asleep, 
Tnesan was sbining brightly 
as I awoke, and | overheard 
cham ber-wald tell Suasette that the Hus 
sians had al! leftthe hotel quite tw hours | | 
4 before! 











As soon as 1 was dressed 1 hurried to 
my mother and related the whole advent- 
ure, 

She was much excited, and proposed oa 
ing at once to the British Emtassy, wb ch 
we did, and were admitted directly into 
Lord Queensiand’s presence, 

I was terribly disappointed when the 
great inan assured us nothing whatever 
had been heard of the fugitives, and 
equally indignant when I discovered that 
both be and his attache discredited my 
story! 

The ambassador was barely civil, and 
‘thought’ I bad been “hoaxed,” that my 
“jmagination’”’ had “exaggerated the facta,’’ 
etc. 

He asked whether any person beside 
myself had witnessed “the alleged flight,”’ 
and | fancied he seemed relieved when I 
replied in the negative; and my suspicions 
ot bis sincerity were still more aroused,by 
his evident anxiety that we should keep 
the story to ourselves, impressing upon 
uy mother (who turned very pale) tbat 
we had better do so “for her pretty young 
daughter's sake.” 

Being young and inexperienced, 1 mnissed 
the innuendo, but asthe minister bad early 
let out that he was personally acquainted 
with the Princess Lipetaka, that she was 
nearly related to the Imperial Family, and 
that such ao unlikely story as mine inight 
give great offence, I shrewdly suspected 
his anxiely for secrecy arose from some 
secret motive, 

In a few minutes Lord Queensland rose, 
thus as he thought, ending the discussion; 
but feeling veracity was unfairly impugned 
1 was notto be so summarily dismissed; 
besides the aimbassador’s parting words 
did not tend to soothe my irritation 
much. 

“TL advise you, madame,’’ he said to my 
mother, ‘not to allow pretty Lady Muriel 
to sleep alone in a hotel again. Keep ber 
to her dolis, dear lady; there are really no 
children nowadays.’’ 

Thie was unbearable, so losing all self- 
control, 1 said angrily— 

‘It isa pity, my lord,that some old men 
should be chosen to fill bigh positions who 
are little better than dolis themeel ves, espe- 
cially when called upon to act in an emerg- 
ency! And oh!’ | cried, bursting into 
childish tears, “they are not so nice as 
dolls, for although their beads may be 
equally ewpty, dolls bave hair, whereas, 
old wnen very often—bave not!” 

Need | say Lord Queensland was 
bald? 

My mother was horrified at my words, 
but the ambassador seemed tickled, and 
patting ine on the shoulder, called me ‘a 
gold-beaded little spitfire.” 

] was not, however, to be mollified,aud as 
1 marched from the room,! said malicious. 
ly, ‘‘1f you, mny lord, will not take the 
story up, 1 shall spread it abroad, as an in- 
stance af the incoimmpetency of our officials 
to defend the friendiesa!’’ 

To my surprise, I perceived that my 
words “at random sent, had found a mark 
they n3ver meant;” for Lord Queensland, 
motioning to bis attache to close the «door, 
said to my mother: 

‘*May Ll ask you a favor? I frankly(!) 
confess | know something of the story, and 
1 wished, for certain reasons,to keep it 
quiet. So will you—will your daughter— 
lurthe voung prince’s sake—keep the secret 
until you hear from ime?’’ 

My mother was so shocked at the ain- 
bassador’s want of candor, and 80 alarmed 
atthe superabundance of that quality in 
meé,that she would bave prowised anything 
to yet away; but I said coldly: 


“Itisa pity you should not nave oonti- 
dence in us from the first, insteac of doing 
80 ONLY a4 a last resort; butif you can as- 
sure me, On the honor of an Englishman, 
that silence will serve the poor boy, 1 am 
ready to pass iny word also,’’ 

“Any other course of action will injure 
him, Lady Muriel,’’ 

‘So be it,’’ 1 said loftily, delighted to feel 
that a signorina bad proved herseif no 
nonentity after all! 

We took leave of the minister and his 
scared atticue and returned to the hotel, 
and it 18 neediessto say we never heard 
again from his excellency; but in ten days’ 
time the papers inforined us that bis 
lordship had quitted Florence for some 
months. 

The whole story seemed to have passed 
lik® an uneasy dream, 

The Russians had vanished,and their 
rooiuns were now occupied by a common- 
place, middle-class English family, who I 
heard conversing about the “Pitty Pally’’ 
(meaning, | presumed, the Pitti Palais), 
and the padrone aod bis wife avoided men- 
tioning the princess or any of her suite; in- 
deed the Subject seerined so distasteful to 
them that we forbore alluding to it, and 
aller ashort uneventful period had elapsed, 


we directed our footsteps homewards to 
London, : 


Oof morning my mother put the Morn- 
iny Postinto my bands, eagerly desiring 
tue lo read a paragraph aloud, 

it was @ quotation Irom a St. Petersburg 
Journal, aod it ran thus: 

“Great excitement bas been caused lately 
in St. Petersburg, in consequence of a mys- 
ferlous @6vent, woich has taken place in the 
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though a delicate child, survived bis to- 

| (her, and was the object of his father’s ten- 

terest affections, Four years ago the 

I 6 Lipeiska married again, ch osing 

@s8 Myrz 6 Zoschaw,a lady of 

grea ily, a r whom, it was well 

- 4 4 rtain Exalted Personage 
Avowed a distinctly paternal interest. The | 

oss Myrza bore two sons, and wasa 

levoted tnother, not only to her own off- 


Intnily of the Prince Lipetska, His high- 
ness iOst his first wife sixteen years ago, at 
Prince Michael, who, al- 


spring, but alsoto her step-son, who was 
much attached to her, and whose re- 
cent uncertain bealth seemed the only 
cloud in the princely pair’s domestic 
borizon. 

“A few months the young prince 
became so seriously ill that the best medi- 
cal advice was sought, when change of air 
and ® warm climate were suggested. The 
Prince Lipetaka being unable just then to 
lay aside his court dfities, the princess 
offered to leave her own young family,and 

with her step-son to Italy, purpos-. 
ing to visita famous but very old doctor 
resident at Pisa,who bad known the young 
Michael from his birth, 

“Acoordingly the princess started, ac- 
companied by a priest, a traveling compan. 
ion and a large suite; and they bad not been 
long absent before it was remarked that 
the Prince Lipetska became greatly de. 
pressed,and that he was constantly closeted 
with a certain Doctor d’Obreskoff, who bad 
attended the family for years, but who, in 
consequence of increasing agé,and a strong 
dislike conceived against him by the 

rincess, had given up his position as 

amily physician. The accounts from Italy 

getting worse, the anxious father would 
have started at once to join bis son, but he 
yielded to Doctor d’Obreskoft’s entreaties, 
and instead of going himself, dispatched 
a young English doctor, who received 
instructions to with the utmost 
speed. 

“Dr, Granville’s arrival at Pisa took the 
princess entirely by surprise, and he in- 
stalled himself without delay as medical 
companion to the sick boy, who took to 
him witha complete infatuation, refusing 
to eat, drink, or s.eep save in his presence. 
One day,to the amazement of the St. Peters- 
burg world, the young Michael! arrived at 
his father’s house, restored to health, and 
accompanied by a single servant! His fa- 
ther received him tearfully, but without 
surprise, and 8 fow days later the whole 
family left St. Petersburg for an indefinite 
period, Nothing has been heard of the 
princess, and mystery shrouds the whole 
aftair.”’ 

“Tbere, nama,” 1 said, “you see I 
oould tell them more than they know.” 

“What an awful thing,” said my mother 
gravely, “I wonder what has becorre of 
that wretched woman,and whether we 
shall hear any more about it.”’ 

This question was answered a short time 
afterwards; for on the anniversary of the 
memorable night of the 17th September, I 
was sitting at my window, thinking over 
it all, when my mother called me, and to 
my surprise I discovered a travel-stained 
stranger inthe room with her, and upon 
his turning towards me | exclaimed, “The 
young prince’s English doctor!” 

He carried a parcel, and seemed over- 
joyed at seeing me, grasped ny hand, call- 
ing tne the protecting ange! and a host of 
pretty things,and when I had mastered my 
surprise I exclaimed— 

‘*How is the poor boy? Do tell me every- 
thing from the very beginning.” 

The young man smiled and said, ‘‘I have 
little to tell, or rather little that I may 
tell; and ere I begin may I beg of you both 
to keep all you know sacred? For al- 
though to some degree the story has be- 
come public,the whole truth is not known, 
and for the prince’s sakeI beg this favor 
of you.” 

We, of course,gave the required promise, 
and Dr. Granville proceeded with much 
feeling to tell us everything. 

“The poor boy,’”’ hesaid, ‘‘nearly fell a 
victim to the jealousy of the princess for 
ber own children. She was administering 
small doses of poison to bim, which were 
slowly but surely taking eftect. I arrived 
just in time to save his life. The old Dr. 


travel 


time by a horrid suspicion of foul play,and 
after the princess’s hurried departure to 
Italy, he determined to search her apart- 
ments privately, and he discovered such 
tangible prools of her guilt—proofs, how- 
ever, which a knowledge of medicine alone 
could recognize—that he broke the awful 
truth to the prince, who could scarcely be 
restrained from starting at once to Italy in 
order to save his son. The doctor, however, 
advised diflerently, for bis medical mind 
gathered from tbe most recent accounts, 
that nothing imminent was to be feared, 
and he knew that unless everything was 
arranged most diplomatically, the prince 
would have to contend against troubies 
and even dangers at court, in conseyuenc? 
of the princess’s high relationships. 
Luckily I was paying a visit at St. Peters- 
burg at that time, and the old doctor knew 
all about me; how I had been brought up 
in the medical profession, bat that develop- 
ing a strong taste for adventure, | had been 
engaged in detective cases, and that thus I 
claimed an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the two most active agents in this case 
—medicine and murder, The prince seut 
ine to Italy with full powers, only impress- 
ing upon me the absolute necessity Of 8av- 
ing the princess's reputation; and directly 
l arrived I warned Prince Micvael of bis 
own danger, of his father’s commands con- 
cerning the princess, that be was to eat, 
drink and sleep in wy presence only, and 
to leave the reatto me. He was very 1/1! 
when I arrived, but 1 soon inspired bit 
with contidence, and during that dreadiu! 
journey to Florence I taught bit to Jelgn 
death. We bad a rehearsal before arriving, 
and I found that like moet Russians, 1s 
powers of acting were first-class. I kne™ 
if 1 could only peacn Florence | sbu 

sale,as | wasacqguainted with Lord @ 8 
and and had warned him of my c - 
but the journey was perilous as | cou 

tell whether the princess had discoveree 
who and what I was; besides, | feared 

guessed of the 
God, all went 





| priest, and how mucb he 
truth. However, thank 
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well. All would have been easy could I 
have taken the padrone into my confidence, 
but the prince had solemnly bound me to 
trust no one—no servants, except Ivan,and 
| kept my word. In England every one 
would have helped me, but with Russians 
apd Italiane there are wheels within 
wheels, One of my greatest difficulties 
was to keep the princess and the priest out 
of the death chamber, for I feared the 
prince betraying bimself. So I burnt a 
concochion, ostensibly for sanitary pur- 
poses, which had the effect of causing those 
unused to it to feel faint, as you did, Lady 
Muriel, and as he did, poor boy, at times, 
but we bad to risk that,” 

‘*But,” interrupted I, “after be and Ivan 
had escaped where did they go? He told 
me they should go to tbe English Embassy, 
but they did not do go,” 

“Forgive me, but they did, and were in 
tbe house when your mother and you 
called, Lord Queensiand knew they were 
coming, and an bour had not elapsed after 
their fligit, before a man came and whistled 
‘God Save the Queen’ beneath the baloony 
(a preconcerted sign), whereby I knew the 
tugitives were safe under the British flag. 


Tne ambassador, knowing about the 
princess’s birth, acted with great cau- 
tion.”’ 


*“Eminently so,"’ I said drily, ‘and how 
about the princess?’ 

‘Ah, there Lam tongue-tied. Suffice it 
to say that after the prince’s disappearance, 
my personal dangers began,for [ never iost 
sight of her, poor soul, till—— Ab, well, 
Russian laws and English laws are differ- 
ent, and grateful I am to have returned safe 
froin so ugly a business,”’ 

Dr. Granville now rose to depart, and 
turning kindly to me he said— 

“Lady Muriel, I parted from Prince 
Michael not twany hours ago, and ne said | 
was notto rest till £ had seen you, till I 
had reminded you that this isthe anniver- 
sary of his flight, and that all through lile 
the 18th September will bea night sacred 
to the thought of you,” 

As the doctor said these words a curious 
sort of feeling game over ine, 

His voice sounded strange, far oft, and I 
seemed to see the gloomy bed-chamber,tie 
moon-lit window, the boy in agonized sup- 
plication at my feet—the— 

The doctor went on: ‘‘He sends an offer- 
ing of humble gratitude; bis words were, 
‘Put it into ber own dear bands, but tell ber 
to open it alone, te:l ber as she opens it,my 
voice will greet ber, and tell ber, ob tell 
her, we inust meet again.’ ”’ 

Without a word 1 took the parcel. 1 
knew the doctor raised my hand and 
kissed it, and that, bowing to my mother, 
he left the room, 

1 went siowly, dreamily upstairs, hearing 
as I did so the front door open and sbut 
and the prince’s messenger pass out and 
away! 

Sitting by my ped I passively recalled 
the words, ‘We must meet again,” and 
eagerly tearing off the paper covering of 
the parcel 1 discovered a velvet caskst, 
upon which ‘Muriella’? was stamped in 
letters of gold. I took the pretty gold key 
and opened the casket,ang | beheld a neck. 
lace of eighteen pearls (a pearl, I under- 
stood, for each day), and attached to it was 
4 heart, pierced through by a diamond ar- 
row. At the back of the arrow these words 
were engraved 


‘‘Florenoe, 
The 15 September, 184—, 
Gratitude, Faiub, Love,’’ 


The heart gpened, and within it I found 
—a sbrea of twisted rope—and afew withb- 
ered forget-me nots. 1 sheda few tears, I 
knew not why, and ran down and showed 
it tO iny mother. 

[THE END.] 
A ee - 


Out of the Garden. 





BY N. RADETSKY, 





exhibition opened, the porter has just 

dusted the picture frames, straigttened 
Loe settees and ottomans, and adjusted the 
skylight satisfactorily, when he became 
conscious of the presence ofa slight figure 
in black (in a very shabby black, tosay the 
truth), hovering timidly beside his desk. 

“Ev?” said Mr. McAdam, ‘However 
did ye get in? Tue doors are na open 

ot.”’ 
° “Ob, 1am not one of the visitors,” said 
Helen Howard, with a faintsmile, I have 
a picture bere—‘Ruth in the Harvest 
Field.’”’ 

The old janitor rubbed his spectacle 
glasses. 

“Ou, ay,” said he; “I mind it Hung 
away up above the light-line,inm the dark 
gallery, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“Has—has it been sold?’ faltered Miss 
Howard, wincing a little at hie words, 

“No, it basoa been sold,” said McAdam, 
looking ratuer com passionately at the sim 
tigure in its rusty crape garments, 

‘‘Has anyone asked the price?”’ 

‘Na; to my know ledge they havena But 
it’s dull this season,” added McAdams as 
Helen turned sadly away. 

“If they should ask its price, said she, 
“] woulu take $10 jess than the catalogue 
terms, You'll remember—Nv. 6,330?” 

“Qu, ay: lll never forget, mniss,’’ said the 
porter. ‘But,’’ be added to himself, as she 
wiided away down the palm-dec rated stsir 
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Helen Howard fiitted away down the 
street. Ata little book shop, where the 
sign “Circulating Library’? was promi. 
nently displayed, she stopped a second, and 
pee wistfully in. 

‘My paper roses and lilies are in the 
window stil),” she said to herself. “I don’t 
suppose anyone bas asked their price yet, 
either.”’ 

She wentinto the wsthetic doors of an 
“art bezaar,’’ afew squares further down, 
where she had two satin screens and a 
decorated wood-basket tor sale. The tine 
lady behind the desk answered her timid 
inquiries rather tartly. 

“No,” said she; “they are not sold. And 
I think you may as we!l take them away, 
Miss Howard. We are cramped up for 
room, and I donot think there 1s any more 
demand for that style of article.” 

Helen Howard went home sorrowful 
enough. Not that it was the first rebuff she 
had bad. On the contrary she was well 
used to this manner of reception, but she 
was beginning tocomprehend the bopelese- 
ness of the thing. 

**T don’t understand it,” she said to her- 
self. “There ought to be some market for 
skilled iabor in this great city. I am not 
strong enough to go out to domeatic service, 
and I should not Fike the associations of a 
factory. But what other way of earning a 
living is left  me?”’ 

As she was carried away on topot a tram- 
car, she looked down at the market gar- 
dens, whose varied shades of green jay 
like living mosaicsint! esunshine, Women 
were working there—some pulling weeds, 
some gathering heads of lettuce into huge 
bask eta. 

“They are earning a living,” she said to 
herselt, ‘They were not so unlucky as to 
be born ladies.’ 

Her mother sat in the little garden in 
front of the house as she opsned the gate 
and passed in. 

Of the great Howard estate, this house 
was all thatremained. if they sold itthey 
certainly would be none the richer, tor 
it was mortgaged up to the very cap-stones 
of the chimney; but it was shelter for 
Helen and her mother. 

The snowball trees were tremulous 
masses of whiteness, the roses hung on the 
standards, clusters of sweet wiite and 
crimson pinks nodded along the paths, A 
robin whistled in the boughs of a horse- 
chesnut tree, whose spikes of pearly ftlow- 
ets were just bursting into bloom—a pair 
ot swallows chased each other around the 
tortuous roois of an ancient wistaria vine. 

‘*Well, dear what luck?’ said Mrs. How- 
ard, a fragile, transparent-looking woman, 
who wore her dyed silk gown as royally as 
it it had been a queen’s robe, 

**None at all!’ sighed Helen. 

‘*‘What are we to do?’ said Mrs, How- 
ard, 

Helen did not answer; she stood looking 
vaguely Outat the roses swinging in the 
sunshine. 

‘*Mother,’’ said she suddenly, “who is 
that down there, calling the lilacs?” 

“Jt's Mrs, Sandifer’s girl,’’ said Mra, 
Howard, ‘They are to havea church en- 
tertainment to-night, and asked me for 
soine flowers. And Miss Houghton has 
begged me for all the roses we can spare 
for ber lawn tennis breakfast to-mor- 
row.” 

**Did she invite us?”’ 

**No, of course not. She knows we have 
no gowns to wear on Buch an occasion «as 
that, even if we had the disposition to 
come,” 

“Then she can’t bave the flowers,’’ said 
Helen. ‘*Mother, | bave an inspiration, 
This old place has helped to 1 poverish us, 
with its taxes and interest and assessinenta, 
Now it shail make us rich again. Every 
one of these fl»wers has a tarket value, 
And when our neighbors and acquaint- 
ances—I won’t say friends, for we have no 
friends left—come here with their cool re- 
quest for flowers, they might as well be 
picking our pockets.’”’ 

“My dear child, are you crazy?” said 
Mrs. howa, opening her gentle eyes, 

‘No, motber; only just coming into my 
heritage of common sense, You should 
see the crowds of people in the florists’ 
shops. Koses represeut s0 inuch money— 
every chime of lilies of the valiey is 
tongued wit gold. No one can carry away 
80 much as asprig of white lilacs without 
leaving a silver pledge behind, Aud here 
is our garden at the mercy of alot of female 
sharks, whosearcely even thank us for 
what we give therm.” 

“But, Helen, you can’t go out 
stre+te as a flower-girl.’’ 

“No,’’ said Helen; “but [ can #6!) flowers 
in another way, And Il mranto. Mother, 
how inuch money have we left in the family 
purse?”’ 

“ive dollars,” said Mre, Howard, with 
a pained look. “But I ath expecting to 
beer from your Uncle Gamaliei every cey, 
and—’’ 

“Never mind Unele (iamaliel,”’ said 
Helen. Twodoliarais all the capital I 
need. It will enableme to buy # basket, 
and hire the serv ces of 
one day, at least.’’ 

“A basket! Nora Reirdon!’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Howard, in hopeless bewiider- 
ment, 

‘Dear mother,” coaxed Helen, “I know 
you think I bave taken leave of iny senses. 


into the 


But let me bave my own way for once 
only tor once. Let me earn tiny living cu 
of tne garden, mother, dear,’’ 

Mra. Howard said nomore,. Shedid not 
utter a retonstrance; neither did «he ask a 
question, when 8116 saw Helen in the waike 
sutting great perfurned liasses f 
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Nora Reirdon for | 


little Nora Reirdon, the washer-woman’s 


daughter, set forth, in a stiffly-starched 
sun-bonnet, with a clean gingham ,frock, 
and a shop-basket of flowers on either 
arm. 

“She is going to sit atthe door of the lit- 
tle book-shop, mother,’’ explained Helen. 
“The same book-shop where those paper 
monstrosities of mine did not eell, and try 
her luck with the genuine, sweet-scented 
articles, Mra, Kydd willallow her there, 
and if it isto be a success I can afford to 
pay her a trifling commission, Oh, mother, 
1 do begin to feel a little hope at last. Just 
see how fullthe garden is! It is like a 
mine of gold—if only the gold casa be 
transformed into a tnarketable article. No 
more giving away of our treasures to lawn 
tennis breakfasts and church entertain- 
ments,”’ 

All the afternoon she watched the gate, 
and when at last she saw Nora Reirdon 
dancing along with an empty basket her 
heart gave a great leap of joy.’’ 

“I've sold ’em all, Miss Helen!” cried 
the child. “Every bunch! And I've got 
my pocket full of money. And I’m to 
come to-morrow again. And, please, would 
you give me some sweet violets extra for 
Mrs. Kvdd, for she gave me a suger cake 
and a glass of milk.’’ 

This was the beginning of Helen 
ard’s good fortune, 

If you oare to know the end of it, it Is 
chronicled substantially in a neat little 
florist’s shop In a West End street, where 
the windows are full of smmilax trained on 
strings, and rosebuds and Ililes bedd:d on 
sof. green mors, and which beara the sign, 
“Howard and Keirdon;”’ for Nora has 
grown intoa moat helpful young partner, 
and superintendsthe shop, while Helen 
oversees two or three stout gardeners in 
the old home, where long ranges of hot- 
houses flash back the sun-sbine, and every 
inch of space is economized by flowering 
bushes and rows of blushells, sweetwil- 
liame, and sn»pdragons,. Now Mra, How- 
ard wears an undyed black silk every day, 
and talks of ‘my daughter’s business en- 
terprise’’ with pardor.able pride, 

“1i is better than painting pictures or 
pe aay pe screens,’’ saya she. “And 
Helen is outin the open air 8o much that 
her cheeks are as roses, Kut I never 
should have ventured on such an experi- 
ment myself. Itwas Helen that thought 
of it. Helen always bad a dea! of originality 
in her nature,’”’ 
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A RAILWAY CATECHISM.—How many 
toiles of raiiwav in the Unoned States? One 
hundred and filty thousand «six bundred 
niles, about half the mileage of the 
world. 

How much have they coat?’ Nine billion 
dollars, 

How many peopleare employed by them? 
More than 1,000,000, 


How- 


-__ - 


Who built the first locomotive in the 
United States? Peter Cooper. 
How long does a steel rail last with 


average wea? About eighteen years, 

W hut ia the cost of « palace sleeping car? 
About $15 000, or $17,000 if ‘*veatibuled,’”’ 

What is the cost of a bigh-class eight- 
wheel passenger locomotive? About 
$8500, 

What is the longest American railroad 
tunnel? Hoosac tunnel, on the Fitchburg 
Raitway (4% miles ) 

What Is tue highest railroad Inthe United 
States? Denver and Rio (irande, Marshall 
Pass, 10,052 feet. 

W nat 14 the bighest railroad bridge in the 
United States? Kingzua viaduct, on the Erie 
road, 305 feet high. 

What is the longest railway bridge span 
in the United States? (anti'ever span in 
Poughkeepsie bridge, 515 feet, 

W hat is the longest iniisage Operated by 
a single system? Atchison, Topeka and 
Sauta Fe system, about 4000 iniles, 

What line of railway extends farthest 
East and West? Canadian Pacitic Kallway, 
running from (Quebec to the Parific 
Ocean. 

W hat road carries the largest number ot 
ymassenyers? Manhattan Elevated Raliiroad, 
New York, 525,000 # day, or 191,625 000 
yearly. 

W bat is the fastest tiine nade by @ train? 
Ninety-two miles in oinety-three tinutes, 
one mile being made in forty-six seconds, 
on tug Puiladelphia and Reading KRail- 
road, 

What ie the fastest 
Jersey City and Sin 
days, seven hours, 
and sixteen seconds, 
train, 1S“, 

What are the chances of a fatal accident 
in rattway travel? One killed in) 10 ()- 
000, Statistics show more ae killed by 
tailing out of windows than In railway 
accidents. 
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A Goop PLACE FoR BANK ERS.—Man 
eburia, in China, se6iuns to be a good place 
for bankers, The English Consul at 
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Newcehwang explaing the process by which 
who take care of other people's 
money getrich. Wealtby inhabitants are 
afraid to let their wealth be Known, aw it 
would be calanly confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, which does not think It4 ct zone 
should have too much money. Moornous 
suMms are tuersfore depwmited with bankers, 
and receipts are taken froin them, No in 
terest in asked, and at lone death of the ad: 


positor the helrs very frequently do net 


know of the thoutands and thousands of 
taeis whocb hal been Je posited ancl while 
consequently yo t the bank, \ banker 
iid even refuse, should he ge ite diff 
re mt ré A “at ta) bad luke 
Ll a A 
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Scientific and Useful. 


ELBOTRICITY AND SEWAGH.— It is stated 
that, if a current of electricity is passed 
through sewage, it precipitates all the solid 
matter. 

Coryina-INk.—Purple, creen and black 
type-writer copying-inks: Use any desired 
aniline color; dissolve in fifteen parts aloo- 
hol, and add Wlteen parta glycerine. 

To Erou NAMES ON Sran. —Take cop 
per-sulphate, alum, and common salt of 
each two drachma, and strong acetic acid 
one ounce and a half; mix together. Cover 
the metal with yellow soap and write witn 
a quill pen without a split. Pour the liquid 
in the written places and let it stand a 
while. 

CLEANING MARRALE.—To clean marble 
that has become discolored from use, take 
two parts of common soda, One part of pu- 
mice stone, and one part of tinely-powdered 
chalk; sift it through a fine sieve and mix 
it with water; then rub it well all over the 
marble, washing with soap and water. 

For M&NDING Curna.—Take a very 
thick solution of gum-arabic in water, and 
stir itinto plaster of Paris until the m x.- 
ture becomes a viscous paste. Apply it 
witha brush to the fractured edges, and 
stick them together. In three days the ar 
ticle cannot again be broken in the same 
place. The whiteness of the cement ren 
ders it doubly valuable, 

PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. —To lessen the 
fatigue of visitors to exhibitions a French 
Inventor has suggested the use of an end 
le*s train or moving platform. His ideoa 
isto havethe train on the ground level, 
and to let it travel slowly, so that anvone 
can step on or off without the train being 
stopped, He also proposes to let visitors 
use the train gratuitously, and to cover the 
working expenses by having seats and ele- 
vated cafes tor the use of which a charge 
will be made. Itis proposed to work the 
train by electricity. 

REMEDY voR Torneip Liver.—One ot 
the best and simplest remedies for torpid 
liver or biliousness is a glass of bot water 
with the juice of halt a lemon squeezed 
into it, but no sugar, night and morning. 
A person to whom this was recommended 
tried it, and tound himself ty tter almost 
immediately. His daily beataches, which 
medicine had failed to cure, left bin, tos 
appetite improved, and be gained several 
pounds within a few weeks. This is «o 
simple a remedy that any person thus af 
flicted will do well to give ita trial, as it 
cannot possibly do any harm, 

A 


Farm and tbarden, 


For PRoTRKOTION.— Panes of glass, bits 
ot mica or tin, old bottles or anything that 
will glisten in the sun will frighten hawka 
and crows if suspended on stakes near the 
poultry runa. 


Carving TREES, —A tree that is taking 
too much heignt without corresponding 
branches should be trimined off at the top 
in the fall, which will encourage greater 
growth in the branches next spring. 


WEEDS AND (ikASS.— Young “oe's and 
grass come up alter gach rain, No matter 
how often the ground may be cultivated 
there seems to always bea fow more Keod 
left of weeds, and they germinate at inter- 
vale during the season. To destroy thom 
runthe cultivator over the ground atter 
each rain. 


DayiIng Frouir.—An excellent mode of 
drying fruit is to subject it toacold air 
biast, as this Las been tried with success 
in California. Hot air is excellent alao, 
butitshould be kept uniform ino tenipera- 
ture and flow regular around and over tie 
fruit. The old mode ot drying in the open 
air is still practiced by some, 


Horses. —Good judgment is needed in 
selecting draught horses for use or breed 
ing, but# writer has truly said that the 
production of good horses is @ buses in 
which any tan may engage wilh dhe cor 
sciousness that he is doing a work that w /l 


add to the wealth and peneral prosperity 


of the country at large, and producing an 
article which requires no suarp pra to 
turn into honest money, and one wh ' 
comes nearer having atixed value than 


any other product of the farm, 


Tuk Dathy.— Dairy farming turnishes a 
constant source of income, Tt enriches tte 
land more rapidly than any other branch 
of animal husbandry. It may be carricd 
ou with stnall Capital without danger of 
being smotbered by larger @8la lishients 
[tis pr fitable on high proed lande «tere 
o' her catti6e would not more than thake a 
good rent In short, dairy larmitoy, like 
every other braneh of agricutlure has at 
vantages peculiar to itdelf whieh wiake it 
in many places and under many etrourn 
stances «4 desirable and remune@rative eim- 
ploy ment 


On THE FauM.—A farmer in Texas con 


bine ws the facully of adopting t tit wns to 
the end desired in a degree that miakes the 
successful inventor and engineer. tle"had 
atract of jand useless without riivnt 
which he was unable to provide tor 
usual way: and he aleo had «ia 
twe ve children [n his case thee 4 
genueralon Of tausily ollsh 4 Ww 
16a, and irrigation the 
had money enoug to diya 

iy alow priced puny 
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Memories, Good and Bad. 

Among the minor miseries of life com 
monly looked on as a mistortune, but too 
often a downright fault, isa bad memory. 
People excuse themselves perpetually for 
al) sorta of inconveniences caused to others 
on the plea of having ‘‘such a bad mem 
ory.”’ 

But, if really analyzed, this lack of the 
faculty of remembering is in a vast num 
ber of cases mere callous indifference and 
carelessness Of what is due to one's nelgh- 
bor, It is indeed only a bad and trying 
form of selfishness. 

A very common form of detective mem 
ory is where persons take no interest in 
anything beyond their own special pur- 
auita. 

A gentleman who forgot most things— 
the appointments he made, the articles he 
fully intended to carry home trom the city, 
the letters he ought to write—was an in 
veterate card player, and always knew ex 
actly what cards were out. IHlis bad me 
mory for everything else was notorious, 
and it was not to be wondered at if the 
wife of his bosom occasionally thought that 
the accuracy of his remembrance at the 
card table might very well have been ex 
tended in other directions 

Persons who live remote trom stores 
bring @ great deal of discomfort on them 
selves and others if they cannot be thought 


ful, and remember ty kill 45 many birds 
with one stone as }) mamitole 
Phe wise woman, it she cannot trust her 


wo head, will haves slate or memoran 
lum book in & convenient place, and put 
down everything that is wanted, and every 
little bit of business that has to be done. go 
that when she either goes or sends a mes 
senger there is ® list ready. This is a very 
practical Way ol assisting inemory, sand 
one that is within everybody's power 

Various systems of mnemonics have 
been invented to assist in « mbining facts 
and dates; but the majority of them are so 
1 ficult to master, that the child who be 
vomes proficient at them could have re 
membered anything else it he had tried 

Some Taemories are marvelously reten 
live on special points, such, for instance, as 
Cardinal Mezzotanti’s, which took in lan 
guages by an almost mechanical process, 
The Cardinal's avowed method of learning 
& fresh one was by reading the grammar 
through once and the dic tionary three 
times, 

Another kind of memory remembers ex. 
actly what there was for dinner or supper 
on ® given day, and this is not necessarily 
the memory of & gourmand 

Some children will observe a Place be 
fore their parents or nurses dream that 
memory at all developed, and it they 
never gee the @#pot again $ 
growp up, at once recogn 
their way about 

Some minds seem to have the 
every day photographed on 


until they are 


events of 
them with a 
= literating ef 
tects of Time. These are rare but 


distinctness that defies the o} 


abao 
itely trustworthy when they lo exist 

“ircumstances and prole eR 
ree a, 1 < e ihe a 
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ries as these, but ever and over sgain it is 
proved in spite of them. Im these cases 
link bangs upon link, each detall is con- 
nected with every other, each one serving 
as 8 sort of peg to hang the rest on. 

Yet very often the owners are conscious 
of nothing remarkable. It seems to them 
that everyone can remember what he takes 
an interest in, and they rather despise the 
weak mortals who say, ‘I am not sure 
whether I wrote yesterday or the day be- 
fore, or whether it might have been the 
end of Inst week."’ 

“You wrote on Monday, the day Mary 
came home, and you went to meet her at 
the station, and posted the letter on your 
way,” will be the reply of the clear- 
minded, accustomed to connect smal) 
things together. 

Memory is one of the habits of mind 
that may be cultivated or may be neglected 
till it rusts away for want of use. 

Considering how short life is, and that 
we all have only our one lile, itis folly not 
to till the fallow ground of our own spirits, 
and get out of them the pleasantest and 
most profitable crop that the soi] can be 
induced to bring to perfection 

———_ « -_-_ 

TuHexe ls a common mistake that peuple 
fall into in supposing that to have any 
doubt, even in one’s own mind, on what 
some one may say is «quivalent to accusing 
him of untruth or insincerity. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. Thousands of 
honest mistakes are) made— under state- 
ments, over statements and mis statements 
—by sincere and truth-loving persons. To 
make due allowance for this probability 
and for the influence of prejudice, or a one- 
sidedness which is as unconscious as it is 
habitual, is very different from casting any 
sluron the speaker's candor. The wise 
man knows that he too is in similar dan- 
ger, and will examine and test his own mo- 
tives and thoughts with even more scru. 
tiny than he uses to those of others. 





Hlarpinkss is more than an effect even 
of character and conduct—it is an art. It 
is not enough to possess the materials—we 
must be able to work them up effectively, 
It cannot be denied that there are good 
people who have not yet learned this les- 
son; but they are by 80 much deficient in 
goodness. They perform many duties con- 
ecientiously, and deny themselves often 
for worthy purposes; but they yield to 
melancholy teelings, brood over their real 
and supposed troubles, and drive trom 
them the young snd cheerful by their 
heaviness and gloom, With all their alle 
giance to duty, they have vever become 
convinced of the duty of happiness 


Puke is one form ol evil which, while 
peculiarly annoying snd aggravating at the 
time, may always be made the source of 
increased power and benefit. dt is the op. 
position and antagonism which men per- 
sonally receive. Usually they sufter the 
sting which this brings with it to rankle in 
their breasts and to foster an increased an- 
togonism on their part. Yet, could they 
view it in another and a truer light, they 
should rather welcome it ag a means ot ad 
vancement. Under all such contradiction 
there is a measure of truth, often a large 
measure, the discovery of which would be 
most advantageous. 








Ir is tatal to obtain the reputation of be 
ing an extremely good natured person, and 
often mere easy good nature leads a person 
into error, from indiscriminately or weakly 
yielding to requests without having duly 





ze it and know | 


considered if it ia just to ourselves and to 
| Others to grantthem. A sense of the due 
proportion of things is difficult to acquire, 
but is most important. The truly kind 
person must be prepared on occasion to say 


‘No,’ and to say it decidedly; but there | 


are kind ways of declining to accede to re 
quests we ought not to grant. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Watcn over yourselt 


Be your own 
| accuser, then your judge. 


Ask yourself 
grace sometimes, and, if there is need, im 
pose upon yourself some pain. 





THE true ideal that should fill a man’s 
heart and fire his energies is excellence in 
his own sphere, the living of his own par 

ar fe istas fully and bly as he 


elae—car True. ti . 
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unknown quantity, but it isa real and at- 
tainable one. Day by day it is rising, and 
day by day he feels conscious of increased 
power. Whither it may lead him he can- 
not tell, but that by its guidance he will 
go further and accomplish more than by 
any other he may rest assured. 





Tuosx who worship gold in a world so 
corrupt as this we live in have at least one 
thing to plead in defence oi their idolatry 
—the power of their idol. It is true that, 
like other idols, it can neither move, seé, 
hear, feel nor understand; but, unlike 
other idols, it has often communicated all 
these powers to those who had them not, 
and annihilated them in those who had. 
This idol can boast ot two peculiarities; it 
is worehipped in all climates, without 4 
single temple, and by all classes, without 
a single hypocrite. 

Oun brains are seventy year clocks. The 
ange! of life winds them up at once for all, 
then closes the cases, and gives the key 
into the band of the angel of resurrection. 
“Tic-tac, tic-tacl’’ go the wheels of 
thought; our will cannot stop them; mad- 
ness only makes them go faster. Death 
alone can break into the case, and, seizin, 
the ever-swirging pendulum which we call 
the heart, silence at last the clicking of the 
terrible escapement we have carried so long 
beneath our aching foreheads. 


THEKE is nO art or science that is too 
difficult for industry to attain to; it is the 
gift of tongues, and makes a mao under- 
stood and valued in al] countries, and by 
all nations. It is the philosopher’s stone, 
that turns «)] metals, and even stones, into 
gold, and suffers no want to break into its 
dwelling. It is the northwest passage, that 
brings the merchant's ships as soon to him 
as he can desire. Ina word, it conquers 
all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay 
contribution. 

Oragk relaxations are peculiar to certain 
times, places and stages of life, but the 
study of letters is the nourishment of our 
youth, and the joy of our old age. They 
throw an additional splendor on prosperity, 
and are the resource and consolation of 
adversity; they delight at home, and are 
no embarrassment abroad; in short, they 
are company to us at night, our fellow- 
travelers on & journey, and attendants in 
our rural recesses, 


Iv is to labor, sod to labor only, that 
man owes everything possessed of ex. 
changeable value. Labor is tbe talisman 
that has raised him from the condition of 
the savage; that has changed the desert 
and the forest into cultivated flelds; that 
has covered the earth with cities, and the 
ocean with ships; that has given us plenty, 
comfort and elegance, instead of want, 
misery and barbarism. 


Wat honesty is in deeds sincerity is in 
words—the best policy. It is a policy, 
however, to which the artificial habits of 
society are not very favorable. The forms 
of politeness, with all their utility, have 
this disadvantage, that, in teaching to re. 
strain the real sentiments and ideas which 
cannot conveniently be expressed, they are 
apt to lead to the expression of others 
which are not consistent with the truth. 


TEERE is no more important factor in 
individual success than good manners, for 
it is notin human nature not to prefer a 
pleasant to an unpleasant person. But for 
manners to be truly good they must be 
habitual, the €xpression of a courteous 
mind, and must be universal—not kept for 
“company,’’ but for home use every hour 
in the day 





WHILE & man is stringing a harp, he 
tries the strings, not tor music, but for con- 
struction. When itis finished it shall be 
| played for melodies. God Is fashioning 
the human heart for future joy. He only 

sounds a string here and there to see how 
| far his work bas progressed. 


| 
| 


THE more honest our intentions are the 
€88 Buspicious are we of others’ designs. 
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A baby has been born in Chicago weigh. 
ing Just one pound. 
The descendants of Rebecca Nurse, ere. 


cuted asa witch in 1692, heida reunion at Danvers, 
Mass., recently. 


Becanse Mayor Nicklin, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., threw dice for cigars he was arrested and 
fined 2 and cost. 


“Kollars and Kufts’’ is a specimen ot 
the spelling ona laundry sign, which can be seen 
along the Bowery, N. Y. - 


The Mikado despises dancing, and 


things that ite popularity in Japan would be a sure 
indication of the nation’s decay. 


Saloon keepers in Cincinnati propose to 
test the constitutionality of the law requiring them 
to close their places at midnight. 


There is a dog in Elberton, Ga., who 
bears the creditable reputation of being able to dis- 
tinguish Sundays from other days. 


The Grand Jury at Charleston, S. C., 
recommends the establishment of a whipping-post 
for vagante and wife-beaters, and chain gangs for 
convicts, 

A Lebanon, Co:n., man who committed 
suicide lately during an attack of hereditary melan- 
cholla is the third of his family who perished in the 
same way. 


Out in Delano, Cal., recently, a black 
ram was mean enough to chase a black bear and run 
him upa tree, where he was shot by the gentle shep- 
herd in charge of the fock, 


An Emporia, Kan., exchange remarks 
that it is impossible to get a drink of intoxicating 
liquor at that place except for ‘‘medicinal, mechant- 
cal ot scientific purposes.*’ 


Lightning dodged into a house at Davis 
City, Neb., melted the wire cord holding the motto, 
“God Bless Our Home, *’ and dashed it on the floor, 
No other damage was done. 


The Prince of Wales is, as-a rule, one of 
the best-dressed men in England, but he is this sum- 
mer criticized for wearing at the races a dreadful 
snuff-colored sult and low hat, 


Ostrich egg shells serve as water vessels 
among the African women. Necklaces made of 
pleces of egg-shells punched out in a circular form 
are worn by some African natives, 


Mrs. A. W. Minerand Mrs. George Gil. 
lette, of New Haven, Conn., while driving were 
caught under the chin by a lowered telephone wire, 
thrown from the carriage and severely hurt, 


On opening an ice-laden car, at Cincin. 
nati, a tramp emerged and hurriedly made off. As 
the car had been lucked three days before, it is sup- 
posed that he endured the wintry temperature al! 
that time. 

Michael J. Daily, of Larchmont, N. Y., 
stole $500 from his father’s trunk to defray his wed- 
ding expenses, The father caused his arrest, but 
when he saw the bride he relented, and the young 
man may Ko free. 


A traveler at St. Clairsvil'e, Ga, out of 
curiosity visited the court house, and was almost 
horrified to ind his only sister the defendant Ina 
wurder trial going op atthe time, She had myste- 
riously disappeared from home years before and her 
whereabouts were unknown to her people, 


John Dreyfus, of Pittsburg, was found 
on a recent Sunday op a Jersey City street, ex- 
bausted by heat and whisky, He was quite help- 
less, and in his pooket was $56, 000, The police took 
care of him and his cash, and when he sobered 
up put him on a White Star steamer for Europe. 


A Montgomery county, Pa., jury has de- 
elded, after an all-olglt session, Chat the services of 
a stout, bealthy lad of 1% years at general farm work 
are worth J7', cents a day and board—tustead of 75 
cents aday and board, the amoant which the boy 
sought to recover from his«mployer by legal pro- 
cess. 

A box of fire-crackers costs 65 centé in 
China, each box containing 2%0 crackers neatly 
packed and subdivided, all ready for the retail trade. 
A million of these boxes were imported by the trade 
for lastseason and were all sold. No doubt the 
same amount— that tis, 2, 40,000,000 ftire-crackers— 
will be cracked away this year. 


The pretty daughter ot a Columbus, 0,, 
preacher isina bad tx, She has eaten pickles until 
she bas dwindled from 200 to 6 pounds. She can no 
longer eat. Her tongue Is as dry and hard aga plece 
of leather, and the physicians say that the interior 
of her stomach ts as hard and smooth as the surface 
of polished glass The young lady ts only 16 years 
old, 


An advertisement in an English paper 
reads: ‘‘Wanted, before advent, unmarried priest 
(earnest Evangelical High Churchmar) for small 
country church, the congregation of which is largely 
composed of men. The six points. Choral services, 
Open-air preaching. Cricket, football and working- 
men’sclubs. No moustached or lawn tennis play- 
ing priest need apply.*’ 


This is put down as the latest swindle, 
in connection with a sharper; The farmer objects to 
giving his note and having it discounted for cash. 
The sharper says; ‘‘Ob, we'll keep the note,*> and 
writes across the face, ‘‘Not transferable.’ [In 9 
short time it is found in the hands of another party 
with an **e’’ added to the *‘Not,’? which makes it 
read ‘*Note transferable.’° 


While Mr. and Mre. James Gillespie, liv- 
ing near Sturgeon Bay, L.I., were driving home 
from the village, the horse ran away, throwing Mrs. 
Gillespie out. When the horse was stopped Mr. Wii- 
lespte called his wife, bui receiving no answer, con- 
cluded sbe had returned to town, and drove home. 
In the morning the woman was found dead in the 
road, having been killed by the fall, 


Governor Hill, of New York, has signed 


the act which requires all coal dealers to procure a 
license or have in their employment a licensea 
weigher, who shall give a certificate of the weight 
every ton or partofa t ! Ail pur 4 Se rhe 
purchaser must be ed w a a 
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ROSES. 





BY SUSIE M. BEAT. 





When for me Life's story closes, 

I'd like to be buried deep in roses; 

I think, tho’ dead, perhaps I'd feel 
Around my heart their sweetness steal. 


When underneath the coffin lid 
My many faults for aye are hid, 
When those I love have gone away. 
And sunlight fades to solemn gray; 


When grayness deepens into night, 
And thro’ the sky dart meteors bright; 
When in the churchyard lone I rest, 

I want my roses on my breast. 


Their beauty sure will light the gloom 
And break the loneliness of the tomb, 
So mind, ye friends, when I am dead, 
To scatter roses o’er my head, 
es —-- 


Aunt Margaret. 








BY F. Ss. 1. 





panion; must be able to read aloud, 

play well on the plano, and make 
herself generally useful. Good salary. 
Address Miss Margaret Haldane, tversley 
Lodge, Chedleigh, N. Devon. 


\V ANTED, by an elderly lady, a com- 


“Aunt Margaret advertising for a com- 


panion! I'll apply for the—situation.’’ 
“You, Mabel! Impossible! You—a 
companion! And oh! my dear, remember 


Aunt Margaret’s temper.’’ 

“I know, mother. But beggars mustn’t 
be choosers.’’ 

And Mabel shook her pretty head, and 
took out her writing materials with a 
resolute air. 

The girl was right. Sbe and her mother 
must now perforce take what was oflered 
them, and be thankful. 

Mabel Haldane had been brought up in 
the lap of luxury, waited on, indulged, 
courted. A bank bad failed, and she and 
her widowed mother were suddenly re- 
duced to absolute poverty. 

Their only relative was an eccentric old 
aunt, with whom Mabel’s father bad 
quarrelled long ago, and whom she and 
her mother had never met. It was this 
same old lady whose advertisement Mabel 
had just discovered in the newspaper over 
which she pored daily. 

A fortnight ago the girl would have acted 
differently. She had gained much ex- 
perience in that short period, and had 
found out how difficult it is for a woman 
in her position to gain a bare livelihood. 

Peoplé powadays do not care for 
governesses unless they have passed ex. 
aminations and are certificated, and thus 
can prove that they are really tit to teach. 
Mabel had discovered to her cost how little 
she could do. 

The poor girl had written so many letters, 
and received so many refusals in reply, if 
indeed her applications were answered at 
all, that she was almost in despair. It 
was galling to her pride to apply to her 
aunt, but it seemed to be a last resource. 

Anxiously the reply to her letter was 
awaited. 

It came by return of post (Aunt Margaret 
was businesslike), and ran thus:— 


“Dear Niece,—If you choose to come, { 
willtry you. But clearly underetand that 
I shall expect you to do all I require of 
you, and to forget that there is any re- 
lationship between us. If you don’t suit 
mé, I shall not scruple to send you away. 
Above all, remember that I don’tintend to 
leave you my money. Come next Tuesday. 
Kind regards to your mother. When you 
are living with mein the capacity of use- 
ful companion, pray forget tbat I bave 


ever signed myself—Your affectionate 
aunt, “MARGARET HALDANE,” 
* a o * a * 


A splendid evening in June, The air 
laden with delicious scents —the sky cloud- 
less, Mabel wanders sadly through the 
gardens, rich with beautiful flowers and 
shrubs. 

She is bidding her old haunts tarewell, 
tor to-morrow she will leave them for 
ever. Her mother is in the house, tired 
out, and resting on the sofa. 

Mrs. Haldane is going into humble 
lodgings in a quiet seaside village, with an 
old friend whose circumstances are also 
altered. So her daughter is tolerably 
bappy in leaving her. The girl sits down 
on a rustic seat, under a wide-spreading 
tree, where she is hidden by high bushes 
of rhododendron trom observation. 

She thinks of the happy hours she has 


spentin the dear bome—never so dear as 
ow, when shé must part from it. She 
wonders what 18 awaiting herin the di 

future, and she dreads the hange in her 


fa 


Mabel makes a pretty picture as she sits 
there. She is tall and graceful; her dark 
eyes are bright and expressive; her dark 
hair lies in thick short curls on her low, 
white torehead; her features are delicate 
and regular: there is resolution and 
courage suggested by the firm lines of her 
ratber large mouth and by the shape otf 
her finely cut chin. 

Her eyes are moist with tears just now, 
but she carries her shapely head erect, and 
sets her white teeth hard as she determines, 
once for all, to cast vain regrets aside, and 
go bravely out to meet her future. She is 
not a girl tosink under misfortune, but 
will make a good fight against it. 

Atter a while she rises, and gathers a 
bunch of the roses that surround her. She 
presses the flowers to her lips and to her 
breast, then goes slowly into the house, 
her hands full of the sweet spoil. 

_ * e a = 

Mabel has accomplished her long 
journey alone without let or hindrance. 
She finds that travelling without a maid is 
not so dreadful after all. 

She is tired as she stands at last at the 
door of Miss Haldane’s pretty house in 
Devonshire. 

Beautiful bills, picturesque ferny valleys 
meet her eyes as she notes the extensive 
‘few from Miss Haldane’s charming 
garden. Surely she can be happy in a 
Paradise \ike this! 

The man who brought her luggage from 
the station is waiting impatiently. Mabel 
rings a second time, and hears the sharp 
tinkle of a bell in the house. 

At length the door jis opened slowly by a 
melancholy-looking woman, who glances 
curiously under ber bent brows at the 
new comer. Mabel takes an instinctive 
dislike to her at first glance. 

She is dressed in black, with a spotlessly 
white cap and apron. She is tall and 
angular, with lines of grey showing them- 
selves in her bair. 

Her eyes do not Jook straight at Mabel, 
but she appears to take surreptitious note 
of her. 

Her lips are thin and compressed, and 
there is an habitual frown on her fore- 
head. 

“Is it Miss Mabel Haldane?” she asks, 
with a sneering emphasis on the name. 

“Yes. My au—— Miss Haldane expects 
meé, I believe,’”’ says Mabel, looking the 
woman full in the face with her honest 
eyes. 

“Miss Haldane is expecting a new com- 
panion to-day, the same name as herself, 
which will be awkward.”’ 

The woman’s eyes drop betore 
ominous flash that shoots from 
dark orbs, 

“What a horrid creature!” thinks the 
girl, ax she follows her conductor down the 
hall. 

[mn another moment the drawing-room 
door is opened by her torbidding-looking 
Abigail, and Mabel sees a tall 
standing betore her. Thisis Miss Haldane, 
Although she bas already passed the 
allotted term of threescore years and ten, 
she is still handsome and upright. 

She has a fine, well-cut, determined face, 
sott, snowy hair banded under a lace cap, 
and keen, dark eyes under well-detined 
eyebrows. She leane on a inassive stick, 
and is carefully dressed in rich black silk, 
with delicate white ruffles at her throat 
and wrists. 

She advances, and lays a cold band in 
Mabel’s outstretched palin. 

“So you are come,’’ she says, in a harsh 
voice, which jars on the girl’s ears after her 
mother’s gentle tones. “Isther will show 
you to your room, and give you tea By- 
and-by | want you to read the paper to me, 
for I can’t understand Isther, and my 
eyes are tailing me. So be as quick as 
possible.”’ 

Not a word of welcome. Nothing to 
show that the old lady is pleased to see her. 
Chilled and discouraged, in spite of her 
resolutions, Mabel turns sadly away; and, 
preceded by the forbidding-looking wait- 
ing-maid, goes to the room that is prepared 
tor her. 

. * — * * * 


In spite of her chilling and disappointing 


' 


the 
Mabel’s 


old lady 


reception, Mabel succeeds in getting on | 
better than she dared to hope with the old 


lady aftera while. 


The girl’s brightness, her unwearying 





patience, her good temper, fairly win over 
Miss Haldane. The old lady soon begin~ 
to find herself happier and more cheerful 
than she has been for years under the in- 
fluence of this fresh young spirit 


Mabel exerts herself to the utmost to do 


all her aunt reg res.and sheis # rprised 
nat ne & ee 4 8 “ € 
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honest fearlessness,and gradua egins 
relax from her harshness and stiffnes 





and take real pleasure in her niece's 
society. 

But in proportion as the aunt and niece 
begin to understand and appreciate each 
other, as does Esther, the old lady’s favor- 
ed waiting-maid, who has been in ber 
service for many yours, hate and endeavor 
to annoy the interioper (as she considers 
Mabel). The woman does everything in 
her power to set the old lady against her 
niece, and (when out of Miss Haldane’s 
sight) she treats Mabel with an insolence 
she can hardly bear. 

But for her mother’s sake and for her 
own also, Mabel tries to conciliate this 
woman, whom she dislikes and fears. 
Esther bas been a trusted servant so long 
that Miss Haldane will hear nothing 
against her, yet from many trivial things 
she notices, Mabel feels sure that the 
woman abuses the trust reposed in her. 
But she cannot prove it to be so, 

° 7: ” e a7 * 

“See here, Mabel!” 

It is some months since the girl became 
an inmate of her aunt’s house, and this 
afternoon she has entered Miss Haldane’s 
own room in anawer to her summons. 
Mabel starts with astonishment at the 
sight betore her. 

The old lady is standing up, erect and 
firm, and is pointing with a smile to the 
table betore her. It is literally covered 
with splendid diamonds, 

Tiere is a priceless tiara, in its crimson 
velvet case, fit to adorn Royalty, besides 
many costly bracelets, pendants, studs, 
and brooches. 

“How perfectly lovely!’ exclaims Mabel, 
as she looks at the jewels. “But surely, 
aunt, it is most unsafe for you to keep 
these valuable diamonds here in this 
lonely house?’’ 

“I’ve bad them under lock and key for 
years,’’ said the old lady. ‘No one knows 
they are in the house, not even [Msther, 
though I could trust her with anything. 
But perbaps it’s not prudent. You've 
been reading of burglaries quite lately in 
this neighborhood, It may be as well to put 
them in the bank, or some safe place. [et 
me see how these baubles become you, 
cbild?” 

Miss Haldane took up the necklet, and 
fastened it around her niece’s slender 
throat. 

Just as she had done so, and as the girl 
was laughingly drawing herself to her tull 
height, the door noiselessly opened, and 
Esther entered. 

Neither Miss Haldane nor Mabel per- 
ceived her until she was standing close to 
the table. The woman’s face changed as 
she caught sight of the gems, and an in 
describable expression crossed it. 

With an eager gleam in her eyes, and 
with a cat-like soft tread, she was drawing 
nearer to the table, when Miss Haldane 
saw her. 

‘“‘hsther! What are you doing here? 
Why can’t you wait till you hear my bell? 
I’m busy with Miss Mabel just now, and 
don’t wish to be interrupted.” 

At this unusually sharp speech trom her 
mistress, Estber bit ber lip hard. 

“T thought the bell rang, Ma’am,’’ she 
said, sulkily. ‘“‘T’im sure i’veno wish to 
intrude where I’m not wanted,’’ 

“Don’t be a fool, ksther,’’ Miss Haldane 
rejoined. Then, pointing to the diamonds, 
she said, ‘What do you think of these?’ 

“I’m no judge of such things, ma’am, 
I couldn't tell their value no more than a 
child.” 

Mabel kept her eyes fixed on Esther as 
she stooped over the table, and the 
trembling of the woman’s hands and the 
curious glitter in her eyes belied ber care- 
less words. 

“Aunt Margaret must get these diamon: s 
out of the house at once,” she thought, as 
she untastened the necklet and laid it 
down, 

Esther lingered in the room, making 
believe to busy herself. Mabel fancies that 
she watched furtively as her mistress put 
away the gems, and locked the cathinet in 
which she placed them. 

As Miss Haldane took the key trom the 
lock, a sudden crash was heard, and the 
key tell from her hand, #s she turned 
sharply round, 


Esther had thrown down and broken 
into a thousand pieces a valuable vase in 
which Mabel had arranged flowers that 
morning. 

“What can you be thinking of, Esther? 
I never knew you 9 clumsy betore.’ 

And theold lady tapped impatiently or 
the floor with her stick 

‘I’m very sorry, Ma’anu J can't think 
how I « be 
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ful,” malic Miss ftlaldane, crosaly. 
“Where's the key I dropped just now?” 

And the old lady impatiently pushed the 
point of her stick over the carpet. 

‘Miss Haldane is looking for the key 
you picked up, Esther,” said Mabel, 
quietly, keeping her eyes fixed on the 
woman's downcast face. 

Esther started, turned pale with anger, 
and flashed an evil glance at Mabel from 
under her frowning brows, It was not a 
pleasant look to meet, 

The woman's hands shook as she held 
out the key. 

“[T was just going to give it to you, 
ma’am. Miss Mabel is so quick.’’ 

And asinister smile that was more like 
a sneer made her look even more for- 
bidding than usual. 

It was not an agreeable situation, 
telt now that there must be 
thenceforth between them, 

7 = * 7 _ - 

Miss Haldane loved music. The sweet 
sounds made by Mabel's skilful fingers on 
the piano soothed her troubled spirit, as 
the strains of the harp exercised the 
demon in the King of Israel ages ago, She 
did not understand why she telt worried 
this evening, unless it was atthe loss of 
her pet vase. 

Whatever may have been the cause, she 


Malel 
open war 


pined for the soothing oharm of melody, 
and settled herself comfortably on the 
sOfa, while Mabel prepared to play to her. 

“Begin with that air of Handel's, child,” 
she said; “the one I liked yesterday, and 
don’t stop playing till IT tell you. I want 
something soft and soothing, nota flourish 
of trumpets and display of fireworks, 
mind,” 

Mabel sits down obediently, and after 
running her fingers lightly over the keys, 
begins to play. 

Music ts her delight, and soon s\.e for- 
gets time and place. When she turns 
round at to look ather aunt, the 
old lady is peacefully sloeping. 

Twilight is deepening fast. Mabel has 
been playing for more than half-an-hour, 
now it is alinost dark tu the room, 

The girl lays «a coverlet over her aunt's 
feet; her head is aching, and she Is tired 
and anxious, 

She throws a shawl over ber shoulders, 
and, closing the door softly, goes out into 
the garden. The sweet evening breeze 
stirs her hair, and cools her hot brow. She 
goes down to the shrubbery, where there 
isa sheltered path, 

She has paced up and down once or twice, 
when s)\6 hears someone speaking in low 
tones, 

Instinetively she stops, holds ber breath, 
and listens, for she Iesther's 
voice, Mabel’s nerves are already un 
hinged, and she trembles and turns pale, 
The second voice is that ofa nan —he speaks 
in barsh tones—-and is 4 Stranger to Mabel, 

“You haven't mistook 


length 


recognizes 


the value of 'em, 
you're sure?’ she hears distinetly. 

There is alow laugh from Esther. 

“Trust hold 
of what's in that old lady's cabinet, in her 
bedroom, anda d 
And as sure as I’m speaking to you, that 
girl is getting round the old lady, with her 
pink and white face and sneaking ways. 
If you and ine don’t get these diamond « 


me,’ she says “Once get 


ven fortunes are ours, 


while we can, she'll bave ‘em sure 
enough.’ 

Mabel shrank turther back, feeling sick 
and faint, a8 the accomplices Came close to 
her, and stood directly on the other side 
of the bush which hid her from their 
sigghit. 

“| hate ber,” hissed the woman through 
her clenched teeth, “LT tell you, Jem, I'd 
sooner die than sbe should wet that 
treasure,”’ 


The man laughed alow 


mocking laugh. 


“That's like «4 woman,’’ he said. She'll 
stick at nothing to -pite another woman 
she’s jealous of, Well, lass, we'll share 
alike. Only, if there’s mischief done, 
don’t blame me. But IT’)! be ready is 
morrow evening; ten o'clock sharp. Bill 
will be on the watch oulside, in case I 


whistle for help. It’s not likely. I 
manage two women fast enough.” 


Can 


“What'sthat? IT heard something move, 


sh—sh!’’ 


Hush whispered listher,  iz- 
ing the tnan’s arm 
Matel’s heart sank. 
Nonsense,’ said the man addressed as 
Jem ‘it's nivabirdin the thush. | 
‘ ‘ n r ! i re } “aM } 
ear? 
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lip till it bleeds, 

“Then—I don't stick at trifles, lass, and 
they must take their chance. Let them 
beware. There'll be no oneto tell tales. 
Onee get the diamonds, and you and me 
‘ll make ourvel ves scarce,”’ 


“] shouldn't care for barm to bappen to | 


the old lady,” says the womans voice; 
“but the girl—with her false face! I shall 
be wanted in the house, and missed, Jem. 
I'll let you out at the lower gate. 

The voices die away, and the sound of 
the footsteps grows faint, then ceases. 

Mabel speeds like a lapwing Into the 
house, rushes to ber room, and is startied to 
soe what a white, terrified face is reflected 
in her glass as ehe lights her candle with 
shaking fingers. 

* © . 7 . * 

“Fade and fiddlesticks! You've been 
dreaming. I don't believe a word of such 
rubbish,” aaid Mise Haldane, bringing her 
stick down on the Turkey carpet with @ 
bang. 

Mabel was almost in despair. She had 
told her aunt her story, and this was how 
it was received, There was no time to be 
lowt. 

All tne servanta but Iesther bad saaked 
for # boliday this afternoon, Again and 
egain did Mabel, at last with teara in ber 
eyes, jinplore Mins Haldane to let her take 
the necessary preoautions, 

At length the old lady gave her nieos 
permission to do as she liked, only not 
vo worry her, 

Aw to suspecting Eather, Miss Haldane 
declared that she would as #00n KUBpEct 
hermell, 

“It's some foolish utetake, you'll soon 
find, ebild,” she said, ‘You're like your 
poor father—as obst nate aa possible, Ilave 
your own way. Only T’in not going to 
disturb myself, I can't eend the diamonds 
away Uli the end of the week, Drivedown 
to the town if you like, but don’t be late 
and keep ine waiting for lunch.” 

Mate! did not lose a moment, but order 
ed the pony-carriage, Mather followed ber 
to the door when she was ready to start. 

“Tm going to Chadleigh for Miss 
italdane; I'li be back to luneb, Kather,’’ 
the girl said, ‘Mise Ilaidane doesn’t care 
to wo out berself to-day.”’ 

Iiether made no answer, but watched the 
carriage drive ctl, with an evil loek on her 
face, 

As soon as she was well out sight, Mabel 
did not «pare the old pony, but put him to 
his boat speed, 


Had Miss Haldane been a man and a 
soidier, she would have led a forlorn hope 
without flinching; she did not know what 
/O“r WHA, 

But as the evening wore slowly on, even 
whe became a little restless and uneasy. 
The very idea of her trusted Kather, for 
whom ehe bad frou: tine to time done so 
much, belong unfaithful to her, was dis- 
quieting. 

Hut of course it wasall an absurd mis 
take, Though Mabel was a good girl, she 
never could geton with Esther; and dis- 
like made her fanciful. 

Mabel bad tried to make all arrange. 
ments to prevent mischief, but she was, 
naturally, nervous and uneasy, 

Her voice trembled as she read the paper; 
and her eyes kept wandering tothe clock, 
9 30—15 minutes to 10-5 minutes past, 

A bell rings #barply, Miss Haldane in 
Minctively grasps her big slick, Mabel 
turns red—then white—as Esther enters, 
with asardonic sinile on her unplearant 
face, 

‘Someone wants to see you on business, 
a’ain,’ #he wave, in a voice strangely un- 
like her asual respectful tones, 

“Wohoat! at this time of might?’ returns 
Miss sialdane, irritabvbly. “1 shall see no 
oue now. low dare you bring mesuch a 
esmage?’’ 

And the old lady's volcee trembles with 
anypeer. 

“The than insisteon seeing you, ma'am, 
He says his business cannot wait, Here he 
im, 

And with an air of triumph 
throws open the door, and the ladies tind 
themeelves confronted with a powertully- 
bullt man, carrving # murderous-iooking 
biudgeon in bia hand, and with # task 


ropes frou: his Capaclous pockets, 
“Now you two ladies keep quiet,” he 
saya, “Cand noone will baru you, 


inake gure, While TLtake what I’m come 
for, aod | swear | won't burt a bair of your 
heads But scream, and make a row 
you tay sereain yourselves hoarse, and 
nobody ll be the wiser; we've taken care 
ef that, and it ‘il be the worse for you, 
Now (ben, my beauty—" And” the 
ruftlan advances towardea Mabel, 

At the same momenta small door that 
oade into an anteroom: opens, and three 
poieeinen suddenly appear upon the 
merle, 

i-toer, who is near the door, gives a 
siirill serean, and triew to eecape; but she 
is handcuffed in a moment. 

Jeu" shares the same fate, to his in- 
lense surprise, A terrible oath escapes the 
feliow'’s iips as he finds what a trap has 
teer laid for bins, 

One of the policemen poss tothe window, 
and blows @ alr 
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quietly, never fear,"’ growls the man 
called “Jem.”’ 

“It's not the first time either, my man,” 
| mays his captor, quietly. 
| “I will aay thie,” continues the burglar, 
| ignoring the policeman's remark—‘I will 
wav this, that a cleverer take in I never did 
eer, You've done for us nicely, and for 
yourself, too, you fool” 
” He cast this parting shaft at Esther, rho 
stood trembling in every limb, the picture 
of abject despair. 


“So you won't listen to that misguided 
| young man, and you decide to stop witn 
| your old aunt as long as #sbé wants you, 
‘ very long, child,’ Misa 


| 
} 


which can't be 
Huldane ia saying, as abe looks inquiringly 
at Mabel’« blushing. (“No wonder Sir 
Charles is taken with the cbiid,’’ thinks 
the old lady, after her scrutiny.) ‘How 
like you grow to your father!’ she says 
aloud, 

The girl lays ner hand 
arin, 

“I won't leave you as long as you will 
keep me, aunt,’ she saya, slitoply. 

“You're a good girl, Mabel.” 

Toere isa little tremor in Miss Haldane’s 
voles, and an unwonted moisture in her 
yen, 

*T way as well tell you that I’ve altered 
my will, and bave made over those 
diamonds and all my property, excepting 
komme iegucies, to you. ‘You are my own 
flesh and blood, and the image of poor 
tobert. So when the tine comes for your 
wedding, you won't be @ portionless bride, 
my dear.” 


on her aunt’s 
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His Disappearance. 


—- 


BY SYLORD, 





pouring into the windows of @ cosy 
little house in Canonbury; the air was 
heavy with the scent of the new-mown hay 
which was lying in beape in the park by 
the side of the New Kiver, and the sweet 
earol of birds mnade it seem as if the soene 
weréein sole remote part of the ceuntry 
instead of being, as it really was, in one of 
London's most thickly populated suburbs, 
Elien Tomlinson was moving briskly 
apout the snug little parlor, arranging with 
dett fingers the breakfast equipage. As a 
tinsabing touch, she placed a vase of flowers 
in the middle of the table, and then drew 
back a step to admire her handtwork. 
“There,” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands, “iy part ol the work is done; and 
now if May has only got papa’s bacon fried 
crisply, a8 he likes it, I think that [ may 
call him down to breakfast. May,’’ she 
cried, as #he went into the hall and leaned 
over the kitehen stairs, “is papa’s break. 
fast ready for him?’’ 
“Yes, Miss Ellen,’’ replied a voice from 
the lower regions, “I was just going to 


iV I. brignt sunbeamea of a morning were 








Esther | 


bring it up.” 

“Do so then, please,’’ anawered Ellen, 
“and I will call papa,” and tripping up- 
Stairs, She knocked ata dooron the next 
landing. 

Mr. Join Tomlinson, the father of the 
young lady to whom we have just been in- 
troduced, was an eminently respectable 
inan, who bad by dint of hard work risen 
to the post of chief clerk in the house o! 
Helm and Lanyard, Sbipbrokers, of 
Leadenhall Street, in whose office he 
datly mde his appearance as the clock 
chimed 10 30, 

Mr. ‘Tomlinson was a widower, and 
netther Ellen nor ber brother had any 
recollection of their mother. 

Charlies Tomlinson was a clerk tn 
Somerset House, and both he and Ellen 
had been brought up fromm infancy by an 
aunt of their mother’s, until their father 
had returned bome from a situation he had 
been filling abroad, and assumed the 
guardianship of bis children, 

Hie was «a hard-working, painstaking 
Inan, and gave yreat satisfaction to his 
eniployers, who were at first disposed to 
look with an eye of distrust upon «a man 
who, in seeking employment, was unable 
to refer them to any firm in the City of 
London; but as the years went on, they 


| congratulated themselves upon the lucky 
over his face, He coolly produces several i 


hanes that bad thrown so bardworking 


} and trustworthy & Servant in their way. 


Just let 
ne slip these bracelets round you both, to } 


Tomlioson'’s principal relaxation was 
working In the little plot of garden at the 
back of bis house, and therefore Ellen was 
not surpri@ed at receiving no answer to ber 
repeated taps Upon the door, as he was 
often in the babitof getting up early to 
enateh an hour for his favorite pursuit. 

“Papa, papa,’ she cried, again making 
tbe panel resound, ‘are you not awake, 
your breakfast will be cold.” 

But there was no reply. 

“He must be in the garden,’ thought 
she,and opening « window in the stair- 





case, Bhe lookel out 

But there was n> one to be seen in the 
little oblong piece of ground, 

Ellen retraced her steps, and after again 
frulliess.y Kuocking, opened the door and 
caullousiy peeped in, 

The room was entirely empty. The bed 
had been slept in, aud there were all the 
| Signathat Mr. Tomlinson had performed 

his tmorning toilet, but of him: there was 
not the siiz test trace, 

“You wicked papa,’ said Ellen, ‘where 
are vouh ding yourself, Comeoutdirectly, 

rvyvousball have no breakfast.” 

“Ellen,” said Charles Tomlinson, putting 


8 head ont of hia bedroom door, “what is 
‘ ® se about?” 
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in the garden—he always was an early bird 
after the flowers and vegetabies.”’ 

“He is not in the garden,’ returned 
Ellen, with a slight shade of anxiety In 
her tone, 

Rather startled at this intelligence ber 
brother joined her with speed. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s room was carefully 
searched, and it was discovered that he had 
drensed bimaelf in bis usual inanner—that 
is to say, his everyday clothes were missing, 
but his watch and chain and his purse were 
on his dressing-table, 

The brother and sister looked at each 
other in astonishment, 

“Let us go down stairs,’’ suggested 
Charley. 

They descended to the hall. 

‘Papa's hat bas goue,”’ remarked Char!les, 
glancing ata row of pegs against the wall, 
‘but bis umbrella is here in the stand.”’ 

“The front door is not ciosea,” cried 
Helen, turning very pale, and sinking 
into one of the ball chairs, 

‘Come, come, don’t get nervous,’’ said 
Charles, “the bas just stepped ont for some- 
thing, let us go into the parlor and wait 
for him.” 

They did #°, and waited for more than 
an bour,’’ but Mr. Tomlinson did not come 
back, nor, In fact, did he ever do #0 again, 

E'len was balf-frantic with grief and ap 
prehension, and her heart was tortured 
with a thousand different fears, each one 
more terrible than the one that preceded 
it. Charles, seizing his hat rushed to the 
nearest police-etation and gave information 
of his father’s strange disappearance, but 
though every effort was made, and the 
neighborhood completely scoured, no news 
of the missing an was ever obtained, 

The weary weeks passed on, and inatters 
still remained in the same unsatisfactory 
condition, 

Mr. Tomlinson’s drawers and boxes were 
thoroughly investigated, but not a serap of 
paper was found that gave the slightest 
clus to bis mysterious disappearance. 

Everything appeared to be in the tmnost 
perfect order, and bank notes to the 
ainount of eleven hundred pounds were 
found in an old brass-bound desk, 

Messrs, Helm and Lanyard certified that 
their books were in perfect order, and that 
there was nota sbilling that could not be 
accounted for, and they showed their 
syinpathy for the bereaved son and 
daughter by lending active aid in the 
search after the missing munan,. 

Meanwhile Cheries Tomlinson resigned 
his position in Somerset House, for he 
found that be could not perform his duties 
and continue his search for bis father, and 
spent his time in prosecuting bis inquiries, 
There was not asingle body found in the 
Thames that he did not minutely inspect, 
In cares of unknown persons being found 
dead in their lodgings or in the streets, 
Charles was on the spot almost as s90n as 
the authorities; but in no case were his 
efforts crowned with success, 

He inspected the passenger lists of out- 
ward bound vessels, and frequented the 
lowest slums of the city; but all in vain, for 
no signs of John Tomlinson were to be 
discovered, 

At last, feeling that further search wouid 
be useless, he accepte! aseatin the office 
of Messrs, Helm and Lanyard, and settled 
down quietly to his work, 

Not so his sister Klien. From the first 
she had made up her mind that ber father 
would return to bis old home, and every 
night she sat up ready to welcome the 
wanderer; and oft in the still watches of the 
night she would creep downstairs, under 
the tmmpression that sbe heard her father’s 
steps in the street. 

And month after month passed on, and, 
save by his children, the disappearance of 
Mr. Tomlinson began to be forgotten in the 
neighborhood, 

Let us return to the 
Canonbury upon the 
mysterious event, 

The bright beams of the sun shining 
in through his bedroom window, roused 
Mr. Tomlinsoo from his slumbers. He 
sprang out of bed, and proceeded leisurely 
to make his toilet, 

When be was completely dressed he ad- 
vanced to the window, and throwing it up, 
leaned his elbows upon the sill and drew 
in all the fragrance of the morning air with 
a deep inhalation, 

As bedid soa man who bad been lurk- 
ing about the neighborhood for some hours, 
stepped sinartly forward, and nodding to 
Mr. Tomlinson, beckoned him to descend. 
Had the stranger possessed tie countenance 
of the fabled Medusa, Mr. Tomlinson 
oould not bave betrayed wore abject terror; 
his face turned ghastly pale, and he 
staggered back from the window, 

The stranger made a more imperative 
gesture, and Mr, Tomlinson seeming to 
nerve himself by a mighty effort, made a 
sigrm in the affimative; then crossing the 
room, be took something from a drawer, 
whick he placed in his breast pocket, and 
creeping downstairs, seized his hat; thea 
opening the tront door with every precau- 
tion, but abstaining from closing it, he 
walked swiltly up to the #tranger, and 
taking bis acin, moved away trom the 
Vicinity of bis own house, 

For 4 moment the Stranger seemed rather 
taken aback at this style of greeting, but 
seeming to recover himself 
silently along until they came toa narrow 


little bouse at 
moroing of the 





lane tlanked on each side by higb garden 
walis, 
Not a soul was to be seen at this early 


hour, and the place seemed tmade for a 
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Mr. Tomlinson made no reply, but looked 
anxiously up and down tbe lane, 

“To think,’’ resumed the stranger, ‘“hat 
I should have got ny band on you to-dg 
by mere chance. I never forget a face, and 
when I saw you at the window I could 
hardiv believe my eyes. Why, it must be 
over tifteen years since you did us all ao 
cleverly.” 

Mr. Tomlinson wrung bis hands and 
uttered a stifled groan. 

“Well, I suppose you'll come alon 
quietly, and we had better look sharp anc 


get back to your shop, for 1 must have a 
look over it, But bere, man, are you 
mad?’’ 


He might weil utter this a. for by 
asudden movement Mr. Tomlinson had 
grasped bim by the throat, pushed hiin 
back against the wall, and pressed the 
muzzie of a revolver which he had drawn 
trom his breast, against bis forehead, 

“I am desperate,’’ muttered Mr. Tomlin- 
son, hoarsely, ‘Stir buta finger, raise but 
asinglecry for help, and you are a dend 
man. Youknow me, Bentley, and I know 

ou; wecan each depend upon the other, 
Goa itis my fancy that no mention snould 
be made of ny home or my belongings, 
If you will give ine your word that you 
will say you met me in the street and 
recognized me, | will go quietly with you ; 
but if not, by the heavens above us, | wil 
blow out your brains as you stand, and 
take my chance ol theconsequences, , , , 
Ob, nan!” he added, as Bentley made no 
sign; **itia ‘or my son and daughter thet 
l am pleading. Think of their young lives 
being ruined by the disclosure of their 
father’s shame, Have pity on me, and re. 
member that you are wrouging no one by 
keeping 4 silent tongue On one point,” 

“| ain’t afraid of your pistol, Jim Sut- 
ton,’’ returned Bentley, in a low voice; 
“you know tbat well enocugh.,’’ 

“Yes, 1 do,’? answered Mr. Tomlingon, 

“And I don’t see any good in hurting 
the kids; so it’s a bargaio, and as far as | 
cau matters shall be kept quiet if you'll 
come along quietly with ue, Is it # bar- 
gain?” 

The only reply that Mr, Tomlinson made 
was to take his grasp from Bentiley’s throat 
and to piace the revolver in his pocket, 

‘‘] aus ready,’ said he, in a broken voice; 
‘but, O God! that it should coime to this 
after So many years. . . . Let us get 
away from here as quickly as we can,.”’ 

“It does seem hard,’’ remarked Bentley, 
as the two men walked briskly away, ‘‘for 
to my mind you hado’t much to do with 
the forgery; it was the finding of the notes 
at your piace that got you lagged.” 

‘| protested at the trial that my wife’s 
brother left me the parcel to take care of, 
and that I knew pothing of its contents.” 

“He might have cleared you then,” in- 
terposed Kentley. 

“He would have done 80, I am sure,”’ re- 
turned Tomlinson; “but, you remember, 
that before tne case came to trial he died of 
an attack of apoplexy.” 

“So be did, so he did,’ said Bentley; 
“and you got fifteen years, but you didn’t 
ao’em., How did you get out 7?” 

A sad sinile passed over Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s 
face, 

“There are ways and means of doing 
everything when a man makes up bis 
mind,’’ returned he. 

“Well, then all I can say 1s, that it’s 
precious lucky for the world at large that 
Lhere 18 go little mind amongt the lage,” 
remarked Bentley, seutentiously. 

But why linger overa sad and dreary 
tale? 

James Sutton, an escaped coavict, was 
sent back to work out the remainder of bis 
sentence, with an additional tive years for 
his audacity in releasing himself vetore bis 
allotted time had expired. 

Bentley, the detective, kept his word, 
and the connection between Tomlinson 
and Sutton was never made public. 

* 7 7 * * * 


Six long years have passed since the 
events that bave just been described had 
transp:red, and Charies and Elien 
Tomlinson still occupied the same house 
in Canonbury. 

Neither had thought of getting married, 
for the mysterious disappearance of their 
father had cast a deep shadow over their 
lives, 

One day Charles Tomlinson returned 
from the city with a look of gladness upon 
his usually grave face. 

“Ellen,” said he, “{ have some good 
news to tell you. Helm and Lanyard have 
raised my salary to three hundred a year, 
and I am to go to Gibraltar to conduct 
some business, It is a charming time of 
year for the trip, and I bave made up :ny 
inind to take you, littke woman, with me. 
You spend too much of your me with 
your gloomy thoughts, and wiil be all the 
better for a freshening up.”’ 

“But, Charley, suppose that be should 
come and find no one here,’’ objected 
Ellen, with a tear starting at the very 
tbought. 

‘““My poor Ellen,” returned her brother, 
“do not be angry wilb me, but I fear that 
you must begin to give up all hope; our 
poor father must be dead, or he never 
would have stayed away for 80 long 4 
period. But, there, dry your eyes, and get 
your things together for a trip. We stall 
be away about three months, and I intend 
to travel en prince. Helin and Lauyard 
pay sll my expenses, and I am going W 
dip freely into the residue of tue money 
that we found in that old desk of our poor 
father’s,”’ 


Ellen made a few more objections, but 


her brother overruled them al!, and three 
weeks later the brother and sister we 
waiking t Alameda at Gibraltar. 

Ain 8 wearied of s@€ ig mt thing § 
- ers, Charley, dear,’’ remarked E 


































































































“the place looks like one vast barrack, and 
if it were not forthe relief of the blue of the 
artillery uniforms, I think that I should 
be likea bull, and go mad at the super- 
abundance of scariet.”’ 

“Well, bere isa change for you at any- 
rate, even if itis not a pleasant one,’’ re- 
turned ber brother, pointing toa party of 
men marching along the dusty road. 

By their broad-brimm bats and 
hideous yellow garments daubed over 
with black broad arrows, Ellen, with a 
shudder, recoguized a working party of 
convicts. 

Tramp, tramp, they came heavily through 
the white dust, a collection of human tigers, 
ready, if the watchful guard that was kept 
on them were relaxed for a moment, to 
gratify all their instincts for rapine and 
murder, 

On both flanks of the party walked the 
warders, arined with cutiass and revolver, 
ready to use either at the slightest sign ot 
disattection. 

Tramp, tramp, they came, nearer and 
nearer, with a jingling of leg-irons and the 
sound of the occasional! hoarse word ot 
command from the wardera, until they 
arrived at the spot where the brother and 
sister were standing. 


in a moment Ellen grew pale as death, 
and with a half inarticulate cry, she fell 
fainting into her brother’s arms, pointing 
ber finger, a8 she did so at the convict 
party. 

But Charlies Tomlinson had made the 
same discovery that his sister had, for at 
the very nead of the party, looking wan 
and weary, walked their father, whose 
inysterious disappearance had so clouded 
their young lives. 

That night the brother and sister held a 
council! in their chamber. 

‘‘How fortunate that 1 had saved so much 
of the money we found, and that I bad 
just received my half-year’s salary,”’ said 
Charles, 

‘Why, what do you mean?” asked his 
sister, 

“That I will have him out of this,’’ said 
Charies, “Do you think that I would 
leave our father in thie living hell?” 

“No, 1 never thougbt that you would. 
But, Charles, what can ne have done?’”’ 

“Such a father as he was to us could have 
done no wrong,”’ returned Charies, rather 
illogically.’? But let us consider the best 
course to pursue,”’ 

The conference lasted until the small 
hours of the morning; but at length a plan 
was agreed upon. 

From that day Charles Tomlinson’s mode 
of life underwent an entire alteration. 
Though be had never been neglectful of 
his religious duties, be became more 
assiduous than ever in their performance, 
and cultivated the society of the chaplain 
attached to tbe convict establishment with 
the greatest perseverance, 

After some weeks his tigure became well 
known in the convict yard and the hospital, 
where he would sit up by the bedside of the 
sick convicts, and read to them from the 
book of eternal life. 

The only relaxation which be seemed to 
take was an occasional trip in a small sail- 
ing boat which he had bired, and in which 
he used to take cruises about the bay. 

For some days past be had been in close 
attendance at the bedside of the convict 
James Sutton, who sbout a week before 
had beep taken with a strange illness 
which battled all the skill of the surgeon 
attached totbe hulks 

“Tt seems like a sort of want of vitality, 
Mr. Tomlinson,” said be, “If it were any 
other nan than James Sutton I should say 
that it was acase of shain, but he is a 
ditlerent kind of bird to that; never once 
been reported, always ready for bis work— 
in short, a thoroughly well behaved man; 
one with asad history, no doubt. He will 
not last long, I expect, and, poor devil, his 
last hours may as well be easy ones,”’ 

How Cbaries Tomlinson flushed as he 
heard his fathor thus referred to, and how 
he loathed the deceitful part that be was 
playing; but the recollection that it was tor 
the release of a father who, in their hurried 
contidences, had assured bim that he was 
guiltless of the crime laid to his charge, 
nerved him to continue his task, 

That night, as Charles sat by his father’s 
bedside, a whispered conversation took 
place. 

' ‘It is for to-night, then?’’ said the con- 
vict. 

“If you feel yourself strong enough, 
fatber,”’ 

“Hush! don’t use that word. Strong 
enough? I should think thatI was, What 
tine will be boat be in waiting?”’ 

“Atl2. Do you think that you can slip 
out unperceived?”’ 

‘“Yes; twice I have been down to the 
water’s edge within the last four days, and 
not a soul has seen ine. There will be no 
moon, though, and all will be as dark asa 
céliar,’’ 

“At 12 precisely I will show a lantern 
for 4 moment, and do so at intervals of 
three mintes until you reach me.” 

‘‘Humpp, it is arisk; but I do net see what 
else we can do. Mind and keep filty yarde 
from the shore, and in case of an alarm 
pull oft, and do mot think of me.”’ 

A grasp of the band was the only reply, 
and shortly afterwards Charles Tomlinson 
left the hospital. 





That nigbt, as the sentries at the New | 


Mole were being changed, the corporal in 


charge of the relieving party tancied that 
6 saw a bright gleam appear on the sea iD 
iront of the n t Darracks, 

> wa ed the spot carefuily, and in a 
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at 80 thing was wrong ne 
summoned the officer of the guard. 

In # short time the same light appeared 


and a boat could be ssen motion|ess on the 


|} occu pation 


inky waves, whilst the head of a man could 
be descried a little distance from it, 
swimming towards it. 

“Guard tarn out,’’ shouted the officer; 
and hailing the boat, he ordered it to pull 
in under the Mole, 

No attention was paid to the command. 
Twice it was repeated, then the order was 
given to fire, The flash of the rifles show- 
ed the mysterious boat pulling bard away 
towards the middle of the bay, but no sign 
of the swimmer could be seen. 

But the garrison waa thoroughly alarmed; 
bugles rang out their calls, the guards 
turned out in all directions, and biue lights 
and rockets lit up the night, showing « 
small pleasure boat running before the 
wind, maxing for the entrance of the bay, 
Twice a heavy gun from the Europa Main 
Guard was fired, but without effect; and be- 
fore steam could be got up on the gun- 
boat that was lying in the barbor, she bad 
got #0 far as to defy all chauce of a success- 
ful pursuit. 

* o 7 ” - _ 


It was on a Jovely morning that a small 
sailing vessel was lying off the African 
coast, 

Upon a mattress was stretched the form 
of a man, whose worn and haggard oounte- 
nance betrayed the marks of premature 
old age; whilst a blood-stained bandage, 
which crossed and re-crossed his cnest, 
showed that there was something more to 
contend with than any of the usual ills to 
which nan 18 beir to, 

A girl was sitting beside him, supporting 
him with ber arm. 

A young wan knelt on the deck, clasp- 
ing bis hand; whilst at a distance stood the 
sailors, gazing with an expression of 
sympathy upon the wounded man. 

“My children,” said John Tomlinson, 
‘tall you did was for the best. It was a 
chanoe shot, fired in the darkness of night, 
that marred ali your plans; but do not 
grieve, I am happy, for I die free, and 
amongst those dear ones that I bad never 
ho to see again. Ellen, do not grieve. 
Charlies, my boy, you must not get into 
trouble over this, There is nothing but 
circumstantial evidence to connect you 
with it. Tell your kind masters, Heim 
and Lanyard, ali; but do not return to 
Gibraltar. Make, as you originally in 
tended, for Marseilles, and get to England 
as s00n a8 you can. When I am dead, 
bury me at sea; but remewber, as sure 
as I am about to appear before wmv 
Maker’s tribunal, I awn an innocent man.,’’ 

“Father, we believe you,’ cried both 
the brother and sister, not attempting to 
restrain their tears, 

A smile of ineffable bappiness beamed 
over the wasted features of John 
Tomlinson; be made an attempt to rise 
and embrace his children, but the effort 
was too much for him; he sank back, and 
with the sane sweet smile upon his lips, 

away fom a world which had been 
to him one of so much undeserved trouble 
and unmerited punishment. 

His last wisbes were obeyed, and his 
body comunitted to the wave; after which 
mournful ceremony Charlies and Ellen ro- 
turned home. Whatever the autborities of 
Gibraltar may bave suspected, they allowed 
the matter to drop. 

Messrs, Helm and Lanyard found no 
fault with Charles for the part 
part that he had played, and 
he eventually rose to the same position 
that his father had oocupied before him, 
Ellen married well, and was the happy 
mother of a loving family. 

But lawless although the act they bad 
done at Gibraltar may ~»be thought, 
neither of them for a moment regretted 
the part they had played in the second 
disappearance of Mr. Tomlinson, 
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BECOMING OLDER. 





/TVHERE ia, I think, nothing more diffli- 

cult to realiza than that youth has 

shaken hands with us, and bidden usa 
final good bye, and that for the future we 
must resign ourselves to the fact that an 
ever-rising, ever-growing, younger genera- 
tion is taking our place and is probably 
speaking of us as we did not expect to be 
8,oken of for, at least, the next twenty 
years to come. 

lt seems only yesterday tvuat we con- 
sidered the death of anyone over thirty as 
a thing to be expected rather than other- 
wise, and we have hardly ceased to oon- 
sider the demise ofa girl of seventeen or 
eighteen as something romantically de- 
lightfuland enviabie when we suddeniv 
remember, as if we had been doused with 
cold water, 80 unpleasant ia the re:nem- 
brance, that we could not be considered to 
have perisbed at a promising period of our 
lives were we to die now—that there are 
actually ag: em who might think of us as 
we used to think of the veterans bordering 
on forty, did we depart this moment on 
our voyage towards the unseen. 

At first we are ourselves the oflenders 

ainst ourselves, We speak slightingly 
of someone’s untitness for something on 
the score of age—laugh, maybe, at the 
costume or the fondness for skating and 
bali-going of such an one—and theo 
suddenly reinember that we are most likely 
contem poraneous, 

We stop suddenly in our speech, and 
wonder whether we too are not making 
ourselves ridiculous in their eyes by some 
or garment out of which we 


should bave grown inentally long ago 
while we force ourselves to stare ir 
baptismal register in the face, an uake 
that tell us, What no one 6186 W the rea 


and true state of the case 
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of time that we cannot quite disregard. 

There are lines that were once absent, 
soft grey streaks in the bair that was once 
dark and thick, and a suspicious blurring 
or widening of the once delicate outlines. 
We bave observed that certain colors we 
formerly wore do not quite suit us as well 
as they used to, and we bave dim notion 
that bats, except in the depths of the 
country, are not for us, 

Yet even that did not make us so certain 
of advancing years as did the truthful glass 
into which we gazed, determined that it 
should show us the worst and not the best 
of ourselves; and still we turn away, for- 
getting the hard facts once mors, and only 
now and then do we remember that all 
fashions are not for us, and that the charin- 
ing lightness and (frivolity of girlieh 
garinents are non est so far as we are con- 
cerned. 


Perbaps milliners and dressmakers are 
the worst people possible to take into our 
confidence on this subject, and yet un. 
doubtedly they ought to be the best; but, 
anxious to please their custoiner, they 
assure herof the becomingness of any- 
thing that takes her fanoy, and should she 
express her qualins about the suitability 
they are ready at once to assure ‘*Madaine,”’ 
almost with tears in their eyes, that she 
looks 80 young, 80 obarming, in the 
special gown or bonnet{; and Madaine 
buys it, often enough to repent in secret 
over her foojishness, and to suffer tortures 
in the tight jacket or small, heavy bonnet 
that she cannot help realizing is not auit- 
able to her in the very least, though 
forufied by ber milliner’s approbation, ashe 
has secret hopes that no one, save hersel!, 
doubts that she ia most comfortably and 
suitably attired. 

And yet becoming older, afier the first 
unpleasant shock is over, is not half ao 
disagreeable a process as one inight be- 
lieve, 

Sometimes we are foroed to envy the 
pretty taces and becomingly-dresse! 
figures we see flitting about at tennis or in 
the ballroom. We wish fcr their light 
spirits and their endless capabilities for 
exertion and pleasure; but in our soberer 
moments we remember the uncertainty of 
their futures; we reoollect our own fierce 
agonies when we were first disillusioned 
and when we discovered the miseries, the 
wickedness, and the falsities of the worid 
at large that looked so fair and #0 honest to 
our young, innocent eyes; and we are 
thankful that we bave nothing more to 
learn, and have found out for ourselves 
the weaknesses of buiman nature, and are 
able to be tolerant as we never used to be, 
and can see even through the darkness and 
blackness of sin and suffering, and know 
that there is good in everything and every- 
one, if we only choose to look for it. 

We began our dissertation by saying that 
nothing was tore difficult to realize than 
that we were becoming older; and yet, on 
minature reflection, we think we have found 
out a positively infallible method, and one 
that will teach usthe truth even quicker 
than our glass or our baptisinal regimer. 
For when we begin to find ourselve« 
wondering gently if we are quite as right 
a8 we once thought we were, if we pause 
to think that most likely others have us 
much right to their opinion as we have to 
ours, and if, above all, we cease to believe 
implicitly in ourselves and bave faith in the 
wisdom and toresigbt of others, and, 
turthermore, tind ourselves believing in 
the purity of others’ motives and the power 
of Time to put crooked things straight, and 
to open our eyes generally, we can be quite 
sure that we are ceasing to bave inconse- 
quent, hot-headed, illogical, limpetuous 
youth as our sole guide and companion, 
and that we are really and truly becominy 
older and wiser, 

And if it is bard to find that we are no 
longer young, that beauty has left us, and 
that we are well over the first half of our 
course, we can console Ourselves with our 
store of knowledge and kindly feeling, 
while we Know that we are of much tnore 
use in the world, and to our own especial 
part of it, with every step we take, even 
though that step begins to falter Just a 
little, while we understand that each stage 
of our career but déevelopes from the one 
iinmediately beneath it, and that life is as 
interesting, as fullof the best interests aan 
ever, though we are forced to realize for 
ourselves that we are really becoming 
older. 

——P <<. <a 


THE ANGRY TREE.—There isa curious 
plant catled the “angry tree,’? growing in 
somune parts Of Nevada, It was brought from 
—— and resembles a century plant. 

ben transplanted it shows sings of resent- 
ment, each separate leaf standing up in 
every direction, ike the bairs on tue tail of 
an angry cat. At such timnes it gives forth 
an unpleasant odor, like that of @ rattle- 
snake when teased, and sometimes it is 
fullyan hour before its leaves resurne their 
natural condition, Another curiosity in the 
plant world 18 a peculiar kind of weed 
which grows in the Arkansas Valley, It is 
shaped like @ ball, and variesin size from 
one foot or less in diameter to five or #ix 
feet,some specimens being as tall as @ man, 
W hen ripe these balls enap off their terns, 
and go tumbling over the prairies with 
every gust of wind, Tkey present a very 
strange appearance, and in the distance 
hunters have mistaken therm for bisonr 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A valuable hunting dog owned by a 
Wallingtord, Conn., man, was recently 
compelled to divide his attentions with a 
little spaniel added to the household, But 
the dog did not take kindly to the innova- 
tiun, A few days ago both dogs were inis- 
sing for atime, upon a search being made 
it was found that the old dog bad dug a 
deep bole in tbe ground and bad put the 
unwelcome intruder into it, and when dis- 
covered was covering up the hole as fast as 
possible, It is told that when the litle fel- 
iow was rescued his would-be murderer 
showed much discomfiture and shame, 


The other day 12,000 crates of choice 
southern truits and vegetables were delib- 
erately dumped into the Atlantic ocean 
just outside Sandy Hook, in order to kee 
up the current prices in the city. Thin 
of the hundreds of sick people in bospitals, 
the thousands of them and ot hard worked 
women and the ill-nourished little children 
in the tenement houses, and think of those 
12,000 crates of the “kindly fruits of the 
earth’ emptied into the ocean at the very 
threshold of the city in order to keep up 
prices! Strange that bread should be so 
dear and human lives #0 cheap! 


A New York paper states that the dogs 
in the city’s pound are to be killed by elec- 
tricity, without waiting for the new law as 
to Capital punishment to work. An e@lec- 
trical expert of the Board of Electrical Con - 
trol has suggested procuring a gas engine, 
a dynamo, and a bopper somewhat similar 
to the top ot an old-fashionen coflee ull). 
Two sides of the hopper will be of zine or 
other highly conductive material, and the 
two poles of the circuit will be attached to 
them, The dogs can be dropped into the 
hopper, and, as they come in contact with 
both zine plates the circult wil be com- 
pleted and the animals will receive their 
death-shock. 


The strange habit of an Albany, N. Y., 
woman of using the cemetery there as a 
dormitory Ou special occasions bas just 
come to light. According to a paper there, 
the woman in question isa widow named 
riggs, whose busband died about eight 
years ago and was buried in the cemetery. 
For some time she bas been in the babit ot 
making two-day pilgrimages to her bus- 
band’s grave, Sheatwrys carries with ber 
4 sufficient quantity of food to last through 
her vigil, and blaukets to serve as cover- 
ing during the night. She claims she 
spends the nightin converse with her de- 
parted spouse, 


A daughter of the Marquis Tseng, of 
China, married lately, and, as is customary 
on such occasions “a procession of the goods 
ot the bride took place. The procession 
was headed by tour servants on horseback, 
bound around the chest with silk bandas, 
followed by the bride’s brother on horse- 
back, and he again was followed by # com- 
missary of the police with tour ollicers, two 
carrying chains and two bamboos; then 
caine @ Mall band of uiusicians, followed by 
carriers, with 120 tables containing the pre- 
s6nts, and the rear was brought up by a@ 
host of frieuds in carts, The turniture and 
heavy goods were not, as is usual, Carried 
through the streets, the now home ot the 
bride adjoining the old one, Some days 
previous asimilar procession, although leas 
imposing, took place of the gocds of the 
bridegroom.” 


A Troy, N. Y., paper reports this) ineci- 
dent:—“A young tan who until recently 
had lived at the house of his father, ma- 
ried a few weeks ago and went to live ino 
Olher apartments, Soon alter, at the end 
of his day’s work, he bought an é6vening pa- 
perand cilmibed the hill to tis father’s bouse 
Entering the familir precincts, he went to 
Washroom, Inate his toilet and presented 
hitmselfat the table, The family, who had 
been watching him curiously, eyed hic 
With ainusement, and at last his mother 
soltly inquired: “Robert have you already 
procured «a divorce?’ A (lush sullused the 
young wan's face, which rapidly changed 
to crimson, Leaving the table amid @ roar 
ot laughter, he hurried out and walked rap- 
idly to his Own abode, where his young 
Wilo Was Impatient y and anxiously await- 
Ing him. He had foryotten that be was 
married,” 


A Carton, Obio, correspondent telegraphs 
that “Iulew Loutzenholzer, who tmysteri- 
ously disappeared trom homie seven weeks 
ago, bas just returned ragged apd dirty, 
aud relates # réliarkal.e tale, He ways 


| thaton the day Of his di-appearance a tramp 


epproached him at the kort Wayne slation 


and puiling Oul# bandkerchiefheid it to 
) his lace, Hoe became unconscious, and 
“when he recovered Was in acattle car with 
three tramps and two boys, He was kept 
in the car until Altoona, Penna., wae 
reached, when he and his ce« inpanions were 
taken toa house in the woods, where there 
were ten olher boys and two traray s puard 
ing them. The youths hed been kod 
napped and held forra i A bpis 
lO pel away were va be 
felgniny 66} ‘ 4 “ 
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: Dur Uoung Folks. 


THAT TRAGIC UMBRELLA. 





HY PIMVKIN, 





~s inan’s umbrella ja ever #0 strong."’ 

‘Bat out in a strong wind, my boy,” 
ovjected maumina, and hesitating for a few 
moments, 

“And in a tomtit’s banda," laughed Mas- 
ter Frank's brother Jack. 

‘“T’in nota tomtit, nor ia Maggie elther,”’ 

“Well, what are you?” quizzed Jack. 

“We're winer than you—irisalwavaare,”’ 

iped Maggie; at which l'rank soofled say- 

ng— 

Ten nota girl, you silly!” and turned to 
memina, 

“Willie Grey called ine a mull last week 
when I stayed at home from school because 
it rained,’ 

“A very good name tor you, and Maggie, 
too,"’ maid Jack, nepees bis tiogera in the 
fate of seven-years-old bl rank, atwhich both 
ainall echool-goers looked their soorn, but 
anewered nothing. 

“Mama, a nan's umbrella is so strong, 
dotry ue; we're not bablea, you know,’’ 
pleaded Master Frank,’’ 

“Well dear, you stall try; but I’m afraid 
you'll oome to griet,’’ assented mamma, 

“Come to grief, mamma? how you talk!’ 
returned Frank, slinging his sohool-bag on 
his shoulder with the jaunty air ofa warrior 
buckling oo his armor, 

“Well, dear, nothing venture, nothing 
lose,’ sintled waimiuna; reaching the uim- 
breila trom the stand, 

“Why do you say lose, mnamma? We 
shall win, see if wedon't.” 

“Win what?’ jeered Jack round the oor- 
ner of the door, Hut Frank waa busy with 
the umbrella. 

‘Now, dear, lot ine see if you can open 
it.”’ 

‘Just as ifa big fellow like me couldn't 
open an urmbreila,” grumbled the boy. 
‘Come Maggie."’ 

At this, Maggie, a dainty milas of six, in 
close fitting bood] and faullieas attire, car- 
rying « slate full ofsums under ber arm, 
stepped out with the air of a duchess un- 
der the sheitering uiubreila, 

“It's as nice a nice, after once we've 
started,” said Frank reassuringly. 

But the wind, like asly old fox, kept jerk- 
ing the tuan'’s uUnbrella in @ very unsatis- 
factory way even at the the beginning. 


\| AMMA, let me bave father's umbrella 
a 


*“erlef L foresee, 
Fiddle de dee "* 


krinned Jack peering through the window 
when they bad started, and went passing up 
the street. 

‘Be careful and keep it well to the wind;” 
80 Inatnina'’s Words went straying alter therm 
through the rain-drope, 

“All right, mamina—'tis ever ao jolly,” 
suouted Frank from the depths of the uini- 
breila and the door was closed upon thein, 
and they were fairly breasting the atorin, 

“CGrie!! fancy our coming to gel!” said 
Frank; “big boys always thinks little ones 
are duflers.’’ 

“And they think girls nobodies,” piped 
Magyte, in au aggrieved tone, 

“Well, girlsaren’t much,” said ungallant 
Frank; then the two set their faces like 
flints against wind and storm, and went on 
a while in silence, 

“| don'tthink wamina bas much faith 
in us grumbled Frank; ‘'tia time we did 
sometuing for ourselves—I mean to show 
abe’s tnistaken,’’ 

‘Oo, Prank, take care!" cried Magyie. 

Tuecy were at & street oorner, and that aly 
fellow, the wind was waiting for them 
there, and without warning, pounced upon 

theus like a tiger, 

“Ob, Prank, we shall go up!’ screamed 
Maggie, between lauguing and crying. 

‘No, no, we aban t, silly,’’ quoth be, and 
trying to reign the tricksy umbreiia, which 
strove in its turn to dance a jig tothe tune 
ol the merry wind, ‘That failing, it tried to 
bolt upwards, and fairly took the boy off 
bis feet al last. . 

“Hold op to me, Maggie, or I shall be 
ff,” said be, twiriing around like a teeto- 
turn, utmbresla and all, 

Maggie clung to bin with all ber might, 
but the umbreiia wi 6 setiing them both at 
defiance, 

“le that where you're off to youngster?” 
cried a abop-boy, bolting out ¢ ts shop near 
In bis apron, And catching the unruly uim- 
brellaoutof the boy's bands, just as he 
remily waa lifted off nis fest, let Maggie tug 
at bitin as abe would, 

“No, you know tisn't—we're off to 
rg |," said Frank, just a little crestfal- 

en. 

“Weill one would have most thought you 
were bound for the inoon by the way you 
were handiing the thing; you just give an 
umbrella lls bead around and you are done 
for, Keepitstftl tothe wind, and espect- 
ally rounu corvers, Here oarry it so and 
aculftie rouad,” 

(doce unore (he pair started and the shop 
lad stood in the rain to watch them. 
Another equall, and the umbrella began to 
dance again. 

*Youaren't man enough for a noune of a 
thing ilke that maid the boy, sk pping 


after thei again, and welling them right,’ 


“Yea, I aw; | was only pretending,” 
yuoth vain- glorious Frauk, 
l’retend away, thie was the response 
” \ La) 4 “6 
es! " ax x ? a” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Well, the wind carried them round, 
whether that was their way or not; it was 
all very like a joke & see how they went 
scudding along, therain pelting down and 
dashing at their Leela, 

“Halic! don’t poke a fellow'’s eyes out,” 
cried a grocer’sa boy a® they bolted along, 
and nearly knocked bin over, ‘Twas a 
nearshave you didn't have one of them 
out.” 

“Well, you see folks with their heads un- 
der umbrellas can't be expected to see who 
is near them; they #hould look out for them- 
selves,” returned Frank as the went whirl- 
ing past. 

“Oh, ny dears!”’ 

Their umbrelia was entangled in a fringe 
of a lady's jacket; it twirled her around and 
made her stagger agsinet a butcher boy, 
knocking bis ueat off his tray intotbe mud 
of the street, and he himeelf tottering 
eyainst asweep, and (he sweep fell over a 
dog; and the dog shot between an old gen- 
tleman’s legs and down he fell, And ail 
the while l'rank and the lady were fumbl- 
ing over that tangled-up fringe and the 
umbrella, 

“Ho, bo!” eried the policeinan seelng how 
the people ran together, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter up there?” 

“A Loy has been and knocked a lady 
down,” answered an urchin who thonght 
he was telling the truth. 

“Then that want's seeing to,’’ sald the p>- 
Hiceman, and away he ran towards the 
spot. 

Ho was justin time to se6 a” boy and a 
girl sweep on underan uibrella, carrying a 
tassel-iike fragment Of a lady’s jacket 
tringe away on topot il; that was all, save 
an old gentieman somewhat bespattered 
with mud, rubbing his knees and looking 
after therm. 

“T thought there was something the mat- 
ter here?’ observed the policeinan to 
him. 

“Oh, no,’ only those two little flying 
Dutebman of cnildren knocked us about a 
little,”’? suntied the yood-tempered gentle- 
man. 

“Now, then, do you know you’re a 
dangerous couple, you twor’’ 

It was a ygood-natured-looking farmer 
acoosted them this time, and brought them 
toa standatill, both heads peeping out from 
their panoply. 

“What did you 
Frank, 

“That if your umbrella top bad been a 
dagger you'd bave stabbed ime to the heart; 
ha, ha!’ 

“Well, you see, sir, folk don’t carry 
dagyers on their uibrellas; so there was 
no danger of that,’’ returned Frank. 

“No, T should think not, or you two 
would not be at large with one’? 

fhe man peered into the depths of the 
uiobreiia, and went laughing on bis way. 

‘Tis no laughing thing, the way we’re 
treated by people; one would think they 
knew that we were trying to do our best, 
and that mother only balf trusts ue,’’ 

*Oh, | say! what fun! We're not going 
to achool; we have taken the wrong turn 
ing, and are going home again,” 

So cried Frank presently, as tbe 
umbrella lifted itselfon the wind, as if to 
reveal where thay were, 

“Have a care, my boy, have a care,” 
— a clerk, darling bare headed past 
them on his way tothe pest-oftice through 
the rain-dropa, as the boy was trying to 
turn the umbrella, whieh seemed very 
mnuch averse to this, and tnade as if it 
would fain flee home, and remain there 
out of ail this nonsense, 

“Won't you turn?’ spoke Frank, as toa 
living thing, giving ita jerk, 

Whereupon, down it suddenly dropped 
into a puddle, and poked out one or two of 
ita bones, very like an undiseiplined child 
throwing itselfon the floor in a passion, 
and kicking out its feet at ite offenders, 

‘Ob, L say, here's a pretty gol’ cried the 
boy, eyeing the obstinate thing rather rue- 
fully, as it lay on the ground, 

“What will you do now?” asked Maggie, 
girl-like, looking up to him as the stronger 
and wiser, being a boy. 

“Oh, nake the orazy oid thing go on; 
twill never do to go home now— Jack 
would laugh #o,”’ 

“And mamma would be ve xed,”’ 

“Yesa,and perbaps the umbrella is not 
much datnaged, Mud will brush off any 
day when it is dry. And Kitty may be 
able to stitch the old bones right again; 
she’s no end of a clever girl if she does 
grumble about foot-mmarks and all toat.’’ 

“You,” said Maggie, best go to school, 
and try to be brave,” 

“Here goes!’ cred Frank, and began to 
raise the prostrate umbrelia, Hal up it 
Sprang with a caper, the wind aiding aud 
abettii git; why. it tried to tly on like a 
great bird with tluttering wings, only the 
wrong Way, inside out, and even then it 
fluttered, 

“Ho, ho!’ laughed Frank, because be 
would notery, and keeping firm hold of 
the handle, while Maywie sere sned, 

The wind was having a cut at ber now, 
and carried away ber bood, made ber 
Slagger, tossed lier hair Gutofall ladylike 
order, aud sent the rain, like « last thrust, 
plash, dash, over ber #lale, washing out the 
langle of sums, which bad puzzled her 


say, sir?’’ questioned 





EVENING POST. 


little thinking whom he was addressing in 
hie bour of trial, 

“Well, bere’s a pretty kettle of fish! So 
you’ve come to grief.’’ 

It was Jack, the prophet, and Frank 
knew not whether to laugh or to cry. 

For the first thing, the elder brother 
made a dash after the young lady's hood, 
which he overtook, as it iay wallowing in 
a puddle, 

Next he took the wreck of the umbrella 
out of Frank’s bands into his own. 

“Now, why are both your noses turned 
homeward, instead) of = school-ward? 
Surely you were not thinking of yielding 
to a prankish umbrella?’ inquired Jack, 
muffling Maggie’s head in his pocket- 
handkerchief, and putting the disgraced 
hood in his pocket, 

‘Ob! no, of course not; we only took the 
wrong turning, that was all,” replied 
Frank, who thought well to put on as bold 
a face ag possible. 

“A wrong turning. I should think 80, 
and your precious umbrella trod in your 
*teps; the old thing is done for now;” and 
Jack laughed at thé dishevelled-looking 
object he held in his band. 

“You’re real mean, that you aré, to 
watch a feilow so,” mumbled be, as through 
his closed teeth. 

‘‘Ab! dont quarrel witb your best friend; 
here | am, shielding you from wind and 
weatber with my own ‘umbernell,’ as the 
old woman said, and getting my own hack 
wet, ‘Now, whatdo you say toturning | ight 
about face, and going to school? for there is 
Master Willie Grey eyeing you ina most 
unsatisfactory manuer across the way,” 
laughed Jack. 

Ab! eo he was: that was the cruelest cut 
ot all to Frank. 

“Well, Master Muff have you had 
enough?” was the taunt that wandered 
across the street to him. 

“Come on, and don’t beed him: that’s 
the way to silence such puppies,’’ advised 
Jack. And onthe way to school, with the 
two young ones tucked in close to him 
under bis umbrella, be advised Frank 
further, 

‘Now don’t play Master Froggie again,’’ 
said he, “and think you’re avie to pufl 
yourself into an Ox, or you mnay burst soimne- 
thing worse than father’s umbrella next 
time,”’ 

“Not bis skin,’’ piped Maggie. 

“No, but somebody’s heart, Pleasing 
self, and thinking self somebody of great 
iinportance, has done strange things be- 
fore now for many others,’”’ 

And mania said, when Frank sobbed 
in the evening, and told her, ‘’Tis a per- 
fect wreck, mamina, a perfect wreck!”’ 

“Better a wrecked umbrella than a 
wrecked life, "Tis the old, old story, so 
otten repeating itself, of wanting to run be- 
fore you can walk.’’ 

— > - — 


LOSING A SISTER. 





BY M. A. BROWN, 





Daby, but a baby about three years 

old? If you have, read this story; but 
1 not, stop at once for you won't unuder- 
stand it, 

You know then, if you havea baby, what 
atyrant that baby can be, and you also 
know that the easiest thing where the baby 
is concerned is to look up to it as captain 
and obey orders, 

Now there wag a baby in the Drake fam- 
ily, and it was just the biggest and the jol- 
liest baby you can imagine; but it was also 
the most energetio baby that ever existed. 

It was not able to say very much, but 
whatever it did say it said several times, so 
that no one should forget it. 

It did not think very much either; but al! 
the same it held very decided opinions on 
one or two points, 

For instance the Drake baby was abso- 
lutely certain tbat her brothers Christopher 
and Mattbew (or ‘*Mattie’’ as be was gen- 
erally called ) were gent into the world to 
do nothing but amuse her. 

There was one very good thing, and that 
was that both the boys were so fond of the 
baby that they were very willing to spend 
their time with her, 

Well, one afternoon the baby otlered to 
take ber brothers fora walk. 1 say she 
“otlered to take them,’’ because you can- 
not say they took her when sbe was the 
captain—or, rather, the captainess—of the 
party. } 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and the 
little party wandered on and on, without 
noticing how far they were getting bomme. 
The baby, of course, dian’t trouble herself 
about it, and she kept her brothers so 
busily occupied that they forgot all about 
the time and the distance, until she 
suddenly announced that she was hungry. 
Then the boys remeimberea that they were 
getting hungry too, and that it must be 
near tea-time, 

Then Christopher noticed for the first 
time bow late it was getting, and how far 
they had wandered, 

He turned his tace homeward at once. 


I’ Vit you a baby at bhome—nota tiuy 


That was an easy thing to do: hu 
| : OF; Dut War 
brain the @vening before for an hour or | , clog i 


by DO 116ans 8O easy to get the baby to do 


more, | Lhe same, 

“Ob, Frank, ny hood is goue!”’ Christopher persuaded and coaxed: but 

“Il say, the { thing Is doue now; 80 | the baby pursued her wav undis urbed 
they spoke together, the wind, sweeping | Then Mattie proposed carrying ber. This 
round the corner, screaming as if with f course, suited the vo Ing aay ae | th 
augbter an’ Tat w othe as in w boys took her n turn, iI the " Pree 
8] t. ached, and they were t wea t eat. 

They hea r 0OtR ea By thie ¢t © they were nearly half-w 
o y eu “ gy as Le They all eat dew 

be ’ ‘ a gy t vertake thet, “4 tres 

lease, air an vou make this umbrella Baby for once was at i, for ashe was be 

shut uy rdo something?” pleaded Frank, | ginning to feel rather sleepy. 1 
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Mattie picked up a big branch, and putting 
his small legs one each side of it, pretend. 
ed that be was riding on a borne, 


‘Baby ride! baby ride!’ shouted hia 
sinal| sister. 
“You shall ride,” said Christopher, 


“Mattie do you see that big bough? Let 
us fetch that and sit baby on the end, and 
drag it along.’’ 

“Hurrah!’’ cried Mattie, “now we sha!! 
geton famously.” 

It was no seoper sald than done, Baby 
was seated on the leaves and branches, and 
told to hold tight, and the boys pulled jin 
front. 

“Gee up,”’ cried the baby, very pleased, — 
“‘vee-up.” 

‘Now pull bard, Mattie,” said Christopher 
and the party started off. 

But baby was getting tired, and very 
soon she began to cry. 

“Let ua sing to ber,” said Mattie, 

Christopher agreed, and the two bovs 
sterted @ school song. : 

Very soon after the sobs ceased, and the 
baby wasquiet. The boys sang vigorously, 

“Keep on, Mattie, and dcn’t look round 
#t ber, or she will begin to cry again,” 
said Christopher, 

“This bough seems to get lighteras we 
go along, instead of heavier,’’ said Mattie, 
when they were very nearly home, “The 
singing must help us to forget the weight,"’ 

So, bappy and cheertul, the party arrived 
at the oottage. 

W hen they reached the gate Christopher 
ran to open it, telling Mattie to bring the 
baby in. It was by thistime quite dark, 

“Come along, baby,’’ said Mattie. There 
was no answer, “Why, she tust be 
asieep—no, she isn’t. Why, Christopher, 
she’s not here at all!’’ 

‘-What nonsense!”’ said Christoher she 
must be there.” 

But Mattie was right, the baby was not 
there, r 

They fetched a light and looked about, 
Surely it was not possible to lose a baby; 
but it seemed 80 tur this baby could not be 
found, 

Mattie began to cry, and Christopher 
fetched his fatber and mother aud told them 
the trouble, 

The father stared. 

“You’ve lost the baby!’’ be said and he 
really seemed to think that Christopber 
inust be joking. 

But wben he realized the truth he quick- 
ly fetched lanterns, and setout with Chris- 
topber and bis mother to hunt forthe baby. 
Mattie was left behind. lie was too tired 
to set out again, but be could not rest in- 
doors, 80 hé stood in the dark, sobbing and 
crying at the gate. He was all alone, but 
ne was not frightened for himself, only for 
the baby. 

Time passed very slowly, It seemed to 
Mattie as if be bad Seen waiting five hours, 
when he really had not been more than fif- 
teen minutes, 

All at once he heard some not a very 
great distance from him, say, ““Gee-up, gee- 
up.”? Mattie started; it sounded like the ba- 
by’s voice. Was she coming home? He 
opened the gate and walked across the road. 
He could see nothing, but again came the 
voice, ‘‘Gee-up Kistopber.” 

Now Mattie was sure it was the baby. 

Forgetting the darkness he walked along 
the road in the direction from which the 
voice cawne, aud held out both hands, but 
be could feel nothing, 

Just as he was thinking of going back 
again be heard the voice a third time, and 
now it sounded quite near. 

Then he remembered the ditch by the 
side of the road, and, feeling his way; he 
crawled on his hands and knees to it, and 
very nearly rolled on to—what do you 
think?—why the baby! 

Mattie shouted for joy and his shouts 
were answered by his tather aod mother, 
who were returning for more help, 

You may be sure they very soon picked 
both Mattie and the beby out of the diteh, 

How dia the baby get there? It was easy 
to guess, She iust have fallen asleep, 
rolled off the bough and then rolled into 
the diteh, 

The wonderful partof it was that the 
fall did not wake her; but then the diten 
was not at all deep, and, as Christopher 
said, “It took a yood deal to wake that 
baby, once she was c ft to sleep,” 

She wasn’ta bit hurt, but she was about 
tne blackest, dirtiest baby you ever saw. 
But if youthink that stopped thein from 
nearly eating her up with kisses, youn—— 
but of course you won't think so, for we 
settled at first that you bad a baby at home, 
and you will know what you would have 
done yourself under the agains circuim- 
BLATICOS, 

ne 


A MysTeERY EXPLAINED.—Much has 
been written on the subject of mysterious 
noises, Which, in most cases, if intelligently 
looked into, would be found to have no 
mystery at all about them, A_ professor 
recently recorded that, at a certain bour 
each day, one of the windows in bis house 
ratiled in the most violent manner. On 
consulting the local railway time-tabie, he 
could find no train running at the bour 
specified. But, on examining another 
table, which included a separate line, be 
learned that a heavy train passed at the 
Lime at a distance of several! milee from his 
house, He then referred tothe yeologica 
formation of the ground between the tw 
points, and at once Baw that there was a 
ledge of rock from the passing train tha 
railied the windowa, 


i at positive r are ft 
redulous, since they Host elie ve t 
4 ves, and advise most with their fale 
fatterer and worst ene:iny—their own se! 
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THE ANGEL'S PROMISE 








BY EUWARD OXENFoORD 





| mourned alone In the qatet night, 

Aud the etillness echoed my endiess sighs; 
| wept for one who had taken flight 

Away to the kingdom of Paradise, 


on earth no more should I see that face, 

No more in my own press that well-loved hand; 
My dear one had found a resting place 

Within a brighter land! 


lhen, suddenly, close to my side there stood 
A torm ta wondrous radiance clad; 

its face wore a smile (hat was sweet and good, 
Aud my soul at the sight grew calm and glad, 


*~) mourner,** the glorious vision said, 
‘Thy so rowing cease, and weep no more, 

For one whom thou look'st upon as dead 
Has only gone before! 


**Afar from the world and its grief and care, 
In the regions where death can never be, 

Is that vanished soul, and together there 
Ye voth shall dweil through eternity!"’ 


Then the vision passed from my awe-struck gaze, 
Yetitcomfort left tn my lonely breast, 
And its words have brought to my ling’ring days 
The balm of peace and rest! 
en oo —- 


ABOUT NICKNAMES. 





The bearers of historical nicknames be- 
long to divers ages, and come to us from 
widely varying countries. The annals of 
the Roman Empire aftord two notable ex- 
amples, 

We should hardly recognize by his real 
name of Caius Cesar the infamous Em. 
peror Caligula; and yet that designation 
was in its own day only a nickname, de- 
rived from the caliga or sandals of the com- 
mon soldiers, which the young son of Ger- 
manicus had wora during his childhood 
in his father’s camp 

Ilardly more familiar to us is either his 
real name of Bassianus, or the title of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, assumed with the 
purple by Caracalla. In spite of his aver- 
sion to the appellation, which we are told 
he regarded as an insult, this equally igno- 
ble emperor remains known to us by the 
name of another article of dress, the Gaul- 
ish cloak (caracalla), which he was fond of 
wearing, and introduced into the army. 

In later days, a French king was so uni- 
versally knowao as Philip Augustus, that the 
title of Pnilip Il. would hardly establish his 
identity. The addition of Augustus was, 
however, only a nickname due to the 
month of his birth. 

The monk’s hood (capet) which distin- 
guished Hugues Capet betore he ascended 
the throne, gave a designation not only to 
an individual but to a dynasty; even as the 
floral badge of their ancestors, the broom, 
or Planta gentsta, distinguished in English 
history @ long line of kings—the Plantage. 
neta. 

The names of certain celebrated Chris. 
tian teachers also fall within the scope of 
our investigation. Oneof the greatest of 
the Fathers of the Church, John of Anti- 
och, 18 Known to us by the epithet of Chry- 
sostom (signifying in Greek, golden-mouth), 
in allusion to his eloquence. 

It is recorded that his sermon on one oc- 
casion produced so much enthusiasm, and 
8) carried away his audience, that, regard- 
less of the incongruity of time and place, 
they burst out into expressions of applause. 

A peculiar practice, affected especially by 
scolare and divines, became common in the 
age of the revival of learning—namely, 
that of substituting for the real name the 
Greek or Latin synonym. 

For example, in accordance with this 
pedantic custom, the son of a Dutchman of 
the name of Gerhard (signifying amiable) 
comes to be known to us by its eq livalent 
in both the dead languages as Desiderins 
and Erasmus. 

Two other theologians of the Renaissance 
who went to England in 1548 to assist in the 
translation of the Scriptures, are similarly 
distinguished by trans!ations of their patro- 
nymics. Kuhorn was easily rendered (by 
the two Greek words which signify respec- 
tively ‘‘cow’’ and “‘horn’’) into B®ucer; 
while the German Buchlein (beech tree) 
found the equivalent of his name in the 
Latin Fagius. 

Even where the name did not lend itsett 
to translation, it was customary to, give to 
it as far as poesible a classical sound and 
to add a Latin termination. 
it happens that one of the names best 
known to the student of divinity is pre 
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served to usin its Latin form Calvin, and 
y 5 ‘ y recognize the hearer by 
a ( auvir 


By this means | 


| 
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We may now pass disregardless of the 
ties of chronology, to some instances of 
epithets applied to certain individuals in 
Roman history by reason of some special 
quality or achievement. Two instrnces of 
inherited tame first present themse) ves. 

Britannicus, the unfortunate victim of 
Nero's hatred, was so called from the vic- 
tories which his father, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, gained over Britain. The designa- 
tion of Germanicus also came. by inheri- 
tance to its bearer by reason of the con- 
quest of the German tribes by his father, 
Nero Claudius Drusus. 

Legends, 'o00 well known to require re- 
capitulation, recur to the memory at the 
very mention of the first Screvola (from the 
Latin sec@rue left-handed), whose right 
hand had been sacrificed in defence ot his 
country’s foe; and of the original Brutus 
(‘rrational), who was obliged to simulate 
idiocy to escape the death which Tarquin 
the Proud had already visited on his father 
and elder brother, Personal valor at the 
siege ot the Volscian city of Ovriols obtained 
for Caius Martius, then a common soldier, 
the title of Coriolanus. 

A less noble hero, the half-mad leader of 
the Neapolitan revolt of 1647, is distin- 
guished as Masaniello, a contraction of his 
real name, Tommaso Aniello. 

No reader need be reminded of the cele- 
brated Robert Macgregor, whose sobriquet 
of Rob Roy (Robert the Red) reminds us 
of the nickname of Rufus (the Red) which 
clings to a king of England, and the Bar- 
barossa Wed Beard) which distinguished a 
German emperor. 

Perhaps no class af men have been eo 
frequently known by their nicknames as 
the disciples of art, especially the Italian 
painters. Certain it is that many of those 
who know something of the names at any 
rate by which celebrated artists are usualiy 
known, would find their powers of recog- 
nition taxed to the utmost were they to see 
a catalogue of some famous gallery where 
the painters are all designated by their rea) 
names, and where, instead of the familiar 
Raphael and Titian, they must look for 
Santi and Vicelli, and in place of Perugino 
and Correggio, they find Vanucci and Alle- 
gri. P 
A family trade, wuich would seem to 
promise little in regard to art, gave to An- 
drea Vanucchi, whose perfect execution 
gained for him in his own day the title of 
‘‘the faultless,’’ the appellation of del Sarto 
(of the tailor). 

Tintoretto (the little dyer), again, is the 
diminutive applied in childhood to the son 
of Robusti, a Venetian dyer (tintore) 

The name of one painter, Gnirlandajo, is 
said to point to his former occupation as a 
goldsmith, and to his supposed invention 
of the silver ornaments in form of a wreath 
(ghirlanda) which became the fashion with 
the ladics of Tascany. 
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brains of tbold, 


The most difficult thing in lite is to know 


yourself, 


The body of a sensualist is the coffin ofa 


dead soul. 


It there was no future lite, our souls 


would not thirst for it. 

Losses are comparative, imagination only 
makes them of any moment, 

Thou mayst esteem a man of 
words and many lies much alike, 

The most amiable people are those who 
least wound the self-love of others, 

Every absurdity has a champion to de- 
fend it; for error |isalways talkative. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
koowest not what a day may bring forth. 

Too much eensibility creates unhappi- 
ness, too much insensiblilly creates crime, 

One seldom speaks of the virtues which 
one has, but much ofterer of that which falls us. 


many 


The heart that is soonest awake to the 
flowers is always the first ta be touched by the 
thorns. 

Look well into thyself; there is a source 
which will always epring up if thou wilt always 
search there, 

A man who loves only himself and his 
pleasures is vain, presumptious and wicked even 


from principle, 


Art, a8 faras it has ability, follows na- 





tue, as a pupil imitates his master: thus your art 
must be, as it were, God's grandchild, 


Positiveness is a most absurd foible. If 
you arelo the right, it lessens your triumph; If in 
« wrong, it adds shame to your defeat 
Sensib ly Wo ild be a good portress if 
a A“ fe 6 ens 
ea o & 





EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
The ruby is the most valuable of pre- 


The modern skeleton in the closet-—The 
bustle at night. 


The open-air wedding is the bridal of the 
passing month. 


Queen Victoria bas a yearly income from 
the British people of $1, 925,00. 


The new moon reminds one of a giddy 
girl, because she ts too young toshow much reflec- 
tion, 


A paste of earth and water is a rough- 
and-ready but valuable appli ation after the sting of 
a bee or wasp. 


Since I cannot govern my own tongue, 
though within my own teeth, how can I hope to gov- 
ern the tongue of others, 


Fiower weddings are the outcome of the 
suggestive color dinners, Only one kind of flower 
is used for the decorations of a flower wedding, 


Two crossed silver battle-axes, support. 
ing a goid shield surrounded by a wreath of the same 
material, form an attractive design in brooches, 


In brooches, a silver horse, in repousse, 
in the act of springing overa pasture fence, Is one 
which will be appreciated by all admirers of horse- 
flesh. 


She: “I wonder why those people oppo- 
site stare over here so muchY'’ He: *'l suppose they 
are trying to ind out why you stare over there, my 
dear.’’ 


An odd bookmark isa section of a leather 
strap iu silver showing the buckle. The two pleces 
of strap jutting from the buckle serve to hold it tn 
position, 


It soot happens to be dropped on a car- 
pet, throw down an equal quantity of salt and sweep 
alloff together, Thue treated, the soo. will hardly 
leave a trace. 


He: ‘‘Why does that Miss Jaundice al- 
ways wear lilies of the valley?’’ She: *'l can't Imag- 
ine—particularly as flowers of the plato would be so 
much more appropriate,’* 


Debutantes of the season are called 
“'Debbies, according to abbreviating slang. If 
they do not go off in the course of a season or two 
they are called ‘‘farriers,’* 


A unique brooch represents in vari col 
ored gold the Tam O'Shanter cap now so fashlonable, 
The rakish plume which adorns it ls handsomely em- 
bellished with thoy stones, 


The face of a woman, whatever be the 
force or extent of her mind, whatever be the import- 
ance of the objects she pursues, Is always an obsta- 
cle or reason in the story of her Iite,. 


Clara: ‘‘Why do they speak of the young 
men about town, Ethel, as ‘gilded youths?’ ** Ethel, 
whose Ofth season is rapidly slipping by: 
they are largely made of brass, Clara,*’ 


Minister, dining with the tamily: ‘‘So 
your mamma doesn't want you to eat more than one 
plece of ple, Bobby?'’ Bobby: “'No, sir, except 
when we are visiting. Theu 1 can have all l want.’’ 


Proverbs about women: ‘‘Women are 
never ata loss for words’’ ls German, “Three wo- 
men and three geese make «a market,’ Itallan, 
**Foxes are all tall and women are all tongue,’’ 
French. 


At West Point during the evolution Miss 
Giusher: ‘‘Just too sweet, aremt tbey?'? Milas 
Kusher: ‘‘Verfectly lovely! And only think how 
delightfully exciting It must be when they really kill 
each other,’’ 


Miss Ethel, confidentially: ‘' Do you 
know, Clara, that Lhadtwooflers of tnarriage last 
Mies (Clara, with enthustlasm, ‘Oh 


** Because 


week?’ 
delighted, dear! Then the report 
your uncle left you his money!" 


| am 
la really true that 


Young housekeeper, to butcher: ‘‘Elave 
you roast bee! 7’? Buteher: **Yes, ma’am,’* ‘Do 
you keep It on the lee? “Oh, yes, matam.’’ 
‘Shen you may send me some, My husband told 
me only this morning that he ls very fond of cold 
roast beef,’’ 


Clara: “Mr. D'U te proposes perfectly 
lovely. I do not believe Lever recelved a proposal 
that was so beautifully worded as 1 received from 
him last evening.’* 
improved considerably then sloce thé 
fused him,”’ 


It was customary with 


Laura: “‘yess Ile must bave 


act time I re 


virl4 in ancient 


Greece and Rome to offer, when they approached the 
marriageable ave, thelr dolla to Venus of Diana 
Many of those anctent dolls, made of wood, elay, 
ivory, or waa, have been found In tombs of Greek 
aud Korman origin. 

“Miss Howjames,’’ said the agitated 
young man from Jersey City, “tf you onty eould 
look with some degree of favor upon me Il know! 


rtainly do 
replied the 


express my feelings but tilly "You es 
not express them welly, Mr. Ferguson 
coldly eritical Boston young lady, “‘and it would be 
better, perhaps, to change the subject 


Cook, just leaving: ‘I ehould like to ask 
you fora written character ° “Why, whatam I to 
write, you idle, good-for-nothing creatures You 
surely don*texpect me to say thal you wave #atis- 
faction?’’ Cook: ‘‘You need do nothing of the kind, 


Just say that I stayed with you three montha—that 


will be the best character you could give me!"* 

The output of the Birmingham, Eng- 
jand, pin milisia thirty mililons'a day, (cher fac- 
torles in tha’ country have @ capacity of seventeen 
million ping per day. France turns out about 
twenty mililonsaday, and Ilolliand and Germany 
ten millionseach, The pin machines cut the wire 
to pin elze, head, polnt, polleh, sortand atick them 


lu the papers 


The first carriages used in England were | 


called whirly rts I appea Ale as 


tad 
asthe m 


informe us at K wf v* i 4 ared a 

tourna 1 

and tha a ‘ } ‘ 
ke s 

a > 
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FAasculinities. 
e.. =n as he manages himself may die 


A corner in honey—Behind a screen at 
a party with a pretty gir). 


He sued tor her hand before marriage, 
and her hand sewed for him alter. 


Our eyes when gaz ng on sinful objects 
are outof their calling and God's keeping. 


When a man is 25 be thinks he knows 
everything; when he is 45 he wishes he knew some- 
thing. 


It is customary among the Turks to 
anoint the beard with perfumes and to smoke it with 
incense, 


There is no man who is not better or 
worse to-day by means of what he thought, designed 
or did yesterday, 


If all men knew as much as most men 
think they know, the encyclopedia people would be 
driven out of the business, 


Why is it that men who eat a great deal 
are always proud of It, while men who scarcely eat 
anything are constantly boast!ng of the fact? 


A young miser. Bride: ‘Give me a 
kiss, Harry?’ Harry: ‘‘No, that Il cannot do; but 
I willloan you one-—If you will return it." 


Day began at sunrise among most of the 
Northern nations, at sunset among the Athenians 
and Jews, and among the Romans at midnight, 


By doing good with his money, & man 
stamps, as it were, the Image of (rod upon it, and 
makes it pass current for the merchandise of heaven, 


The following appeared lately in the 
agony column of adally paper: ‘‘Dear Tom—Come 
immediately it you see this. If not, come on Satur- 
‘lay.** 


‘‘What were the last words of Brigham 
Young?’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘He never had any,'' 
replied the emart bad boy; ‘‘he was a married 
man,** 


A man’s reputation for wisdom does not 
depend one-half so much upon his knowledge as it 
does upon the skill he has acquired to concealing his 
lynorance, 


Nurse, to father of triplets: ‘‘Ah, sorr, 
they be perfect little wemal'’ Father, dublousty: 
**Yes, but give me solitaires In preference to clus- 
tere every time." 


Bessie: “Papa, what is a ‘shock’ of 
hay?’ Papa, who basn’t been In the country stoce 
he was ll years old: ‘‘Ah, er-it's when a barn te 
struck by lightning, my pet.*’ 


It takes three weeks to perform the mar. 
riage ceremony indapan, Justthiog of it! It must 
require at least an bour and «a balf at that rate tor the 
bridegroom to kise his mother-in-law, 


A New York contemporary says that if 
real *‘swells’’ want to be ‘ really Fegiish,*’ they 
mustcarry their respective left hands burted to the 
wristin their respective left trouser pockets, 


When Jones came into the room unex. 
pectedly, Mra, Jones gave ascream and exclatmed 
**You frightened me half todeath."’ ‘‘Did 17’) wae 
the unfeeling reply. ‘Suppose try tt over again.’* 


Iv is very singular how the fact of a 
man’s death often seems to give people a truer tea 
of bis character, whether for good or evil, than they 
have ever possessed while he waa living and actlag 
among them, 


“You asked me to bring you # little pin 
money,’ sald a young husband to hie wite, ‘Yeu, 
dear,’ salt the lady, expectantly. Well, to save 
you the fatigue of guing out In this hot weather 
have brought the pins lostead,* 


Meek voung men grow up in libraries, 
belleving It thelr duty to aecept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given: for 
wetful that Cleero, Locke and Bacon were only young 
men io libraries when they wrote these books 


There is a place in New Hampshire 
where they never have any old matds« When a vir 
reaches the aye of 20, and Isetill on the ladder of ex 
pectation, the young fellows club tovether aad draw 
lots forher, Those who escape pay a bonus to the 
one who wets her. 


The recently deceased Emperor William 


of Germany attributed much of his woud health to 
the fact that he ate very slowly It is sald hile 
mother enforced the habit when he was @ boy y 
ocdering that every mouthtu served at the young 
Prince's table be wrapped | 6 WNlerent plece of 
paper, which he hadto remove before yettlog hie 
food 


Don’t judge # man by the ‘clothes he 
wears. (dod made the one and the tallor the other 
Don't judge bhim by his family, tor Cala belonged to 


a good familly Don’t Judve aman by bis fallure ta 
life, for many aman falls because he la too honest to 
Don't Judge aman by the 


In, for the lizard and the rat often totabit the grand 


succeed, house he Ilves 


est atructures 


“T saw such # beautiful sky this after 
noon,’* he sald, dreaml\y, as they eat and nade lave 
together. 
‘Yes, love, with a delicate white Neece,’ 
oh, Harry, (id it have 
dear littie cunning black nose’ 


"Was It blue?’’* she inquired, eagerly. 
"And, 
lovely, soulfuleyes and « 
‘*l am talking of 
aheavenly blue siky,’’ he sald, gravely, ‘That's 
the kind, dear! Oh, won't you try to wetit for me. 
I'm Just dylog to have ablue wy Ttey are such 
aweet pete.’ 

A man who wants a wile for a com 


panion should bave an ideal we established | . 
nind, If he lsehrewd and nderstands human na 


ture weilhe willl have no dif? ty In Qoding ner, 

butshe will not be amoung those who are not what 

they seem In most Instances me of the 

euort find their ideals among the piainer and nm 
assuming women These are never eo hard toun 

leretand, and are more likely to rema ' ; the 

atm . marriage aa telore ] ‘ * ‘ 7 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Record Grand March” is a ver 
fine tho’ easy musical composition, by (. 
W. Stretch, dedicated to Wim, M. Singerly, 
Kaq., of The Record 

“Kugenia, a Friend's Victim” is number 
two of the Elite Library. It is Alton 
Huriba's Itis no better nor worse than 
thousand'’s of other novela and will well 
wrveto pass an idle beur or two The 
Wells Pubiishing Co., New York. 

“Pictures of Hellas’ in a series of #to- 
ries, partly drawn from ol! (reek narra 
tives and partly original. Written vy the 
famous Danish author, Peder Mariager, 
they have been well translated by Mary J. 
Saflord. Lovers of tistorical novels will 
find the book particularly rich, interesting 
and valuable = Putlished by Gottsberger, 
New York, For sale by Porter & Coates, 

William Shakapeare, Portrayed by Him- 
self.’ This isa work that purports toshow 
thatthe great dramatist bas outlined his 
oan life in that of one of bis principal 
characters Kovert Waters is the author, 
and bis volume is colefly remarkable as 
going to prove bow a casé can be ingventi- 
ously presented when an earnest attempt 
is made atit. It will repay perusal as a 
curiosity it pfoducing neither benefit nor 
conviction, Pubiished by The Worthing 
ton Co., New York. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 

Cour Little Ones tor July, published at 36 
Bromfeid street, Boston, by Tue Russell 
Publishing Bo., Is out, and centains thirty 
stories and aketohes for the child minda, It 
in aw prettily-illustrated, delightful little 
magazine for (he nursery. 

St. Nreholas is aa tull of charming juve- 
nile stories as usual, There is a distinct- 
ively Fourth of July story, called “Ring 
jog in the Fourth.”’ ‘‘Dogsot Noted Ameri- 
cans’ contains cuts of (bose owned - 
John Burroughs, T. KR. Aldrich and Frank 
Sockton, allofthem being drawn by the 
latter, ‘Ree liections of the Naval Acade- 
my” gives a tull deseription of our pros- 
j@stive naval officers, “The Little Six,” 
bWeBugenie M. Camp, of this city, tells 
how some children raised a sum of money 
for the Obio Valley flood sufferers, “A 
Japanese Lullaby Song’’ tells how to man- 
age babies in Japan, and gives a native 
version, with the music. The poeiry is 
especially good, and the other departinents 
are as atrong as usual. The Century Co., 
New York. 


The July /orwmn is a strong number, es- 
peclally noticeable for the timeliness of 
several of its articles. In an elaborate 
paper Senator George fF, Edusunds reviews 
the present political situation, Senator 
Willian Kk. Chandler, in “Our Southern 
Masters,” seys the | nion is saved in form, 
but'the South isin the saddle and it means 
to stay there.”’ The other contributions 
are, “llow Can Wayes be Increased?’ b 
Edward Atkinson; “English and Ameri 
eau Manners,” by T. W. Higginson; “The 
Stuff Dreams are Made OF,” by Dr. M. 
Clymer; “Moral Principle in’ Public Af- 
tairs,”’ by W. LL. Trenholm; *Romanism 
nod the Republic,” by Monsignor Leon 
Houland; “Poe New Battle of the Books,’’ 
by (eorge Pellew; “What Shall the Pub- 
lic Schools Teach?’ by Prot. 1. H. Ward; 
acd “The Bagbear Trusts,’’ by Henry 
Wood, The Forum Publishing Co,, 255 
Fitth avenue, New York. 


” 


One of the best stories that bas been 
civen in JappineotOs Magazine since the 
pan was adopted in that monthly of giv 

macomplete novel in each number, ts 
f rnished tor the July number by William 
Honry Bishop, author of “The House of a 
Merchant Prince,” ete. It is a story of 
mystery and adventure, with an exciting 
plot, and the characters are well drawn. 
The story is laid in Mexico, and the de- 
soripuons of interesting sigits aud scenes 
ia that picturesque country add very much 
tol «altractiveness, Atmony the oller ex- 
cellent featues of this number, Judge 
Tourgee’s series of legal novelettes, “With 
(éauge and Swallow,” is continued by a 
thrilling story entitle! “A Bill of Diseov- 
ery; “My Experiences as an Adventur- 
oes, iS acoarming bit ot KOsSipy autobi 
ography deseribing the misadventures and 
makoshifia, and yet the deligots as well, in 
ta He ot # literary fut f there are 
toree good poems, and toe departments are 
as eolertaining as usual. J.B. Lippincott 
& Co, Phila 


The Century opens with a frontispiece of 
Pasteur and iis granddaughter, in conneo- 
tion with au article on * Disease Germs and 
How to Combat Them,” with a sketeb of 
the eminent savant’s career, “Sinal and 
toe Wilderness’ is an international Sun- 
day-schbool lesson, with Biblieal iliustra- 
tiona, Seasonably with the Gettysourg re- 
Uolon are four sketches and two poems, 
one by a torthern and another by a South- 
ern soldier, “A Note ot Peace” is asketch 
of the reunion, and a curious story by 
Hrander Mathews is entitled, “On the Bat- 
tie-feld.’’ In the war series is the career 
of the Confederate ram Albemarle, and 
the blowing up of it by a torpedo. The two 
Kreat tliustrated serials, the “Lite ot Lin- 
coln” and the Siberian papers, are contin- 
ued in tois mumber, Mra, Van Rensel- 
laer’s cathedral article this month is on 
“Litehtield Crihedral."’ The last but one 
justalineutof Dr. Egzleston’s novel “The 
Giraysou's’’ is gives, with Lineoln as one 
of the characters, The Century Co., New 
York. : 
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THE SATURDAY 


Told on a Violin. 


BY L,. ©. D. 








URSTWICK GRANGE had oever 
So 


perhaps looked more lovely. 

thought Netta Hurst as she stood on 
iue edge of the shrubberies, and cast a look 
of passionate affection back at the long,low, 
bhalf-timbered house, with its battered black 
and white, almost shrouded in the tangle 
of roses end clematis that climbed to the 
tip of tne broad, overbanging gables, and 
hung from the quaintly-twisted hign 
chimneys, Never, never had tne dear old 
home looked fairer than to-night, when 
Netta must leave it forever, 

It was the old, old story. A good old race 
gone to ruin. Her indolent grandfather 
was the victiin of a long line of spendthrift 
ancestora, 

He had neither the energy nor the will to 
struggle against an inheritance of debt and 
oxtravaganoe,and 80 Hurstwick had passed 
into the hands of strangers, and after \o- 
morrow, for the firat time in three cen- 
turies, there would no longer be a Hurst of 
Huratwick Grange. 

All Noetta’s sixteen years had never 
known agrief like this before. Her orphan- 
hood was wo long back to have left a sad 
memory. 

A life with “Gran’’ and invalid Aunt 
Alice had been too uneventfully happy to 
cal! for asingle heart-ache, 

“And to-morrow Jobn Warton will be 
the owner of it all !’’ she murmured to her- 
soli, clasping tighter the antique inlaid 
violin-case she carried under her arm, “If 
it were any one else, one inight stand «a 
stranger at Hurstwiok; buta artou! the 
son of my grandiather’s lawyer! Oa! how 
littie I thought long ago, when he used to 
play with ine in these very woods, that he 
would grow up to be traitor enough to buy 
them for his own! And to-morrow—to- 
morrow we shall be hoineless beggars, and 
he will be master of all, even my precious 
Ntrad!’’ and she pressed her soft fresh lips 
to the dark wood of the old violin, 

Bul the sun wassinking, With a gesture 
of resignation she took the instrument from 
ite case and began to play. 

Tue sorrowful yet exquisitely sweet notes 
of Schubert's “Adieu” wailed out on the 
atillevening air. it was the touch of a 
school-girl, yet with a certain depth and 
breadth in some of the passages tha. startled 
one by their boldness, 

A young tan in knickerbockers and 
shooting-ooat, striding over the little low 
gate to the meadow, stopped short as the 
wild pathetic notes fell upon his astonished 
ear, and retraced his steps in some won- 


der, 


Under the arch of trees at the entrance 
to the wood stood a young girl in a shabby 
biack gown rather too short for her. Her 
floating hair Stood out like a dusky 
aureola against the crimson of the sunset 
aky. 

At sight of him she stopped abruptly,and 
the hand that held the bow fell to her 
side. - 

“Are you the wretch?” she asked, with a 
Krave simplicity. 

“Not that I’m aware of,’’ returned the 
recipient of this unusual salutation. “My 
name i6 John Warton,at your service,” 

“Yoo; thatis what l wean, You might 
have waited till to-inorrow, | think, before 
you came to triumph,” 

“Why, bless ine! it’s little Nettal” cried 
the unabashed youth. “How you have 
grown since | went away to Oxford! 
Triumph! I don’t think I quite under- 
stand you,” 

“Wuat, when you have bought the old 
piace over our beads, and are turning us 
ou” 

“pon my word! that’s a little bit strong. 
The place was for sale! There—that is,your 
Krandfather had to sell it. Why shouldn’t 
1 bave bought it as well as any other 
man?’ 

Netta’s sentiment rather staggered under 
this straightiorward logic. “But you— 
youl a Warton,” was all she could) mur- 
mur. 

* You mean it’s nova place fora lawyer's 
Kon?” he asked,trying to keep his eyes trom 
“Ah, weil! if your ancestors 
had followed the advice of mine better, 
Hurstwick would not be changing hands 
to-day. Come, Miss Netta, be reasonable, 
Isn't it better that the Grange should come 
to one who loves the old place dearly, than 
co lo Uller strangers, who would tear it 
down, perhaps, and build a red-brick 
vilia?’’ 

Netta’s brown eyessoltened. ‘Love it?’ 
she echoed. “Ah, but not like 1 do!’ Then 
sie shuddered, ‘Tear it down! Oo, hush!” 
she cried, “It would kill me if you changed 
one single thing.’’ 





re reshing cool- 


“Trust me, I’d cat my little finger off 
sooner. Look here—" and his voice grew 
very gentie as he looked at the great eyes, 
wet with a moisture they tried to hide— 
‘Just tell me what you want left untouched 
and IT give you iny word no one shall med- 
die witn it. Of course the roof must be 
mended; but, perhaps you won’t mind 
that.’’ 

“Oh. don’t care for the root! But the 
o d elin by the corner garden;—I know its 
toppling, and the seat underneath is rotten, 
bul it was there inamma parted from my 
lather when the regiment was ordered 
abroad, bsfore 1 was born, you know, He 


| never caine back——”" 


‘“} kKnow—1 koow! I'll prop up the old 
tree, and it shall stand for another hundred 
years. Anything eise?’ 

“Oh, yes, the broxen sun-dial, Sir Bra- 
by Hurst putit up the year King Charlies 
died.’’ 


ABLA Any more 
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“Ah, if you wouldn’t mind sewing the 
dolia stay where they are in the doll’s 
house!”’ 

Warton’s face flusbed. 

“Your dolls’ bouse! but then you'll take 
that with you!” 

“Ob, no, it’s a Queen Anne one, and 
valuable; [ believe it goes with the house, 
Ob, everything goes; even my violin. It’s 
a Strad, you kaow, and 4as Deen in the fam- 
ily abundred yeara, Do youplay? If you 
do, perhaps you'll use it yourself, and not 
let other peuple have it.’’ 

Warton walked away abruptly. When 
he came back, his bright honest face was 
clouded over, 

“See here!’ be burst out. “I never had 
an idea of this, Miss Hurst. 1 don’t wonder 
you look upon meas aruffian; you wake me 
1eel one, fT never thought I should regret 
buying Hurstwick, but, if 1 could, I vow 

ou suould have it back to-morrow. Real- 
y, you know, I’m not to blame for all that’s 
bappened, I never was sorrier for anything 
in wy life. Won't you shake bands and 
ong you don’t bear me any malice?’”’ 

Netta looked for a moment gravely atthe 
strong, young hand held out before ber, 
then she laid ner own in the hearty clasp 
that closed over it. 

“I never thought 1 sbould shake bands 
with the new ownerof Hurstwick,’’ she said 
reflectively, ‘But I see I was wrong; you 
are not to blame after all, and you’ve beeu 
kind, I’m sorry I called you a wretch.” 

‘And you'll nish that ‘Adieu’ I inter- 
rupted?” he begged 

Netta’s face onanged. ‘Yes, if you’l! go,’’ 
#he said, 

So Warton went, but, truth compels the 
coafession, no further than the sbeiter of 
the nearest oak tree, until the !ast sad note 
of the farewell bad died out upon the per- 
tumed silence of the summer air. 

It was quite two months before he took 
possession of bis new kingdom, and he 
sveined in no hurry to begin his reign. A 
troop of workpeople bad been turned Ve 
the piace, but the elm and the sun-dial had 
been secured from their ravages by threats 
of the so.emmn nature. . 

[ne night of Warton's arrival, be spent 
an hour or two rambling among the low 
yaubied chambers as if in search of some- 
Luing. 

At last he came upon a long oak-panelled 
room, with a scattering of childish posses- 
sions about it. A tall doll house stood with 
forlornly open doors and an air of deser- 
tion about the quaint faded fittings up. 

Warton sat on a stool betore it and stared 
at it for a long time in gloomy silence. A 
gaily-dressed doll, about the length of his 
finger, bad fallen trom an arm chairin the 
parior and lay face downwards, On the car- 
pet before the mansion, 

Warton carefully picked her up, and 
sinooshed her silken garments carefully 
with his big fingers and placed her scrupu- 
lously back in her vacated arm chair. 

Oo a table lay an inlaid violin-case. The 
next day it was traveling southwards to an 
ovscure London address, with ‘No use to 
ine—you’'d better have it’? written on the 
card within the lid, 

Fours years passed by. Warton’sregular 
hampers of game and fruit brought back 
occasional notes of thanks, and kept him au 
courant with the Hurst news, 6 knew 
when old Henry Hurst died, and bow Net- 
ta supported berself and Aunt Alioe by her 
music, 

Warton had become a favorite with the 
country, who bad at first looked rather 
coldly upon him, 

One night, old Lady Treshman was scold- 
ing him for not marrying. ‘At thirty, too, 
and Huretwick crying out for a mistress!” 
sue Said laughingly. 

Warton laughed too, but as he rode home 
he suddenly brought down his hand on 
his mare’s shoulder with an emphasis 
which sent that nervous animal dancing for 
half a mile, 

‘*Why, she’s grown up by now!’ he mut- 
tered. “It’s quite time.’’ And then he 
siniled a little under his thick moustache, 
and hummed a bar or two of the *‘Adieu,”’ 

* ” e . o * 


It was acrowded morning concert, and 
Mise Hurst, the fashionable drawing-room 
violinist, had just finished a wonderfal pas- 
sage in ber finest style, 

Jobn Warton pushed his way through 
the crowd as the inurimurs of appreciative 
applause died away, and made his way to 
the siender form by the piano, which had 
little in its white-robed stateliness to re- 
mind hit of the young violin player of 
Hurstwick woods, 

Little, that is, but the softly banded 
tnasses Of gleaming hair, and the great 
brown eyes which raised themselves to his 
with a glad smile of welcome 

‘‘How pleased I am to meet last!’’ she 
said. 1 have so often longed to thank you 
forall your kindness to r Old ‘Gran.’ 
Yes and for this,” and see lovingly 
smoothed with her finger-tips tbe polished 
wood of ber old violin. 

“Then you do begin to forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?’’ she said, looking up in 
surprise. “Oh, that! What a silly, rude 
litte person you iust have thought ime, 
I often Isugh when I think of my tragic 
upbraidings, and of how patient and kind 
you were to my childisbness, I did think 
you an ogre, you know. And how is the 
dear old place?” 

‘Dear as ever, Very jolly. The May- 
trees are all out, you know, and the biue- 
beils are blue in the wooda,”’ 


“Ah! And what changes have you made, 
I wonder?” 





u day, 


‘Changes? Why, there hasn’t been a 
Single turf changed. Of course there hasn’t 


| —didn’t you ask me not? though the elm 


|} t-ce ls really more props thar 
“Jt shall stay broken whiie the world | } 5 aa 
7. 


| vise now, and wiil probably kill me some 


f there’s a sou-west gale; and the sun- 





dial has lost its head, out of compliment to 
King Charles, perhaps. Changes! —did you 
think I could make any?”’ 

The brown eyes were fixed on him with 
a look which mude John Warton wildly 
wish be could be turned to stone then and 
and there, if only that would rivet that ten- 
der gaze on him forever. 

“And you really remem bered—you realiy 
did what I asked?” she said, at last, but in 
a low voice that had alittle tremble in it 
“Ab! but it was foolish of me. { torgot 
changes wnust needs come. Don't let that 
old promise bind you any longer il there 
should come a need for a change.”’ 

“Thank you very much.” Jonn Warton’s 
moustache quivered a little. ‘It’s odd you 
should happen to say that just now, for, to 
tell you the truth, I do contemplate a 
change, and I should not think of making 
it unless you gave your consent.”’ 

‘And what change is that?’”’ she said, her 
eyes still on bim with their kindly, friendly 


8. 

“A wife. Hurstwick needs its mistress, 
and I need her too.”’ 

“Yos, yes; of course.” 

She took up her violin again, and rested 
it against her slender shoulder, turning 
her head away from him. 

He had lost the delight of that steady 
look, and he crossed over to her left hand, 
hoping to meet it there again; but the white 
lids were drooped, 

She began dreamily to play some plain- 
tive, half-hushed melody, like a slow, sad- 
dened whisper. 

“And who is to be mistress ot 
wick?’’ she asked. 

‘:Do you need to ask me that?” he said, 
stooping closer to get a better view of the 
sweet face which still kept turned from 
him. “What do you suppose I’ve been 
waiting till now for? Did you think | 
would give any one your place? No one 
but you shall ever be mistress at Hurstwick 
Grange.” 

The whispered melody stopped short 
witb a jarring discord. Tue hand that held 
the bow dropped to her side. 

“I!” she said, looking straight at him 
now at last, ‘‘I!’’ 

People started and looked round, won- 
dering what had made Miss Hurst play flat. 
Then the clatter of cups and spoons and the 
soft flow of voices took up their burden 
again. 

“Yes, you; of course you. Why, who 
else could it be? Say yes, Netta; don’t 
keep me in suspense like this, there’s a 
darling.”’ 

A flood of crimson rusbed over her neck, 
and up to her brow. 

“You shall never marry me from a sense 
of justice!”” she said. ‘No, nor only to 
make me Hurstwick’s mistress,” 

She raised the violin again, and began to 
play the “Adieu!”’ but he caught her band. 

‘Not that; no, noc that!”’ he said eagerly. 

“Marry you from a sense of justice! What 
do you take me for? Don’t you know I’ve 
loved you since the day when I met you in 
the wood? that I’ve only waited till now to 
tell you so? Haven’t I cherished every 
little spot you loved, and taken care of it 
for you until you should come back to it? 
On my bonor, if you won’t take me and 
Hurstwick too, I’|l never go near the place 
again, since you disiike me still too much 
to live there witb me.” 
‘Dislike you—ob!"’ she said. ‘I’ve never 
seen avy one to compare with you since 
that day in the wood, I| think you’ve been 
my hero ever since.’’ 

“Then, Netta——”’ 

She flashed at hin a smile that was curi- 
ously blended, and took up her bow again. 
But this time the melo(dly took another 
strain. It was the **Bees’ Wedding”’ that 
she played. 

And Jobn Warton took that for an an- 
Swer, aud was satisfied. 

A ea 

ELECTIONS IN) FRaNCE.—-Elections in 
fF rauce are all held on oue day, and that day 
always a Sunday, in order that artisans 
and peasants may vote without inconven- 
ience or loss, No man, moreover bas more 
than a single vote, and should be bappen 
to be on the register of two constituencies 
be would incur a heavy penalty by voting 
in both. This is a logical corollary of uni- 
versai sufirage. A man does not vote as a 
householder or owner, but as a citizen; and 
residence, not property or tax-paying, is 
the sole qualification, 

He goes some days before or on the day 
of the poli to the Mairie with a rent receipt 
or some other document establishing ):18 
identity, obtaining acard which he bands in 
with his voting paper tothe poll clerk. So 
many cards, #0 many voting papers and 
frauds are occasionally detected by a dis- 
crepancy in the numer of each. The vote 
is not really secret. Outside the polling 
places (usually the munictpal school) stand 
nen Offering printed voting papers, ready 
to be dropped into the urn without any 
cross or tick. These agents are so zealous 
in proffering their wares that the elector 
commonly accepts them all, and as he 
walks up the oorridor tlings down all but 
the one he intends to use, The result is 
that as the day advances the ground or floor 
is thickly strewn with these rejected papers. 

Newspapers, moreover, contain just be- 
fore the election a row of voting papers, 
which have simply to be cut off and be 
ready for use. 

The only condition is that there must be 
nothing printed on the back. The elector 
walks up to the desk with the paper simp- 
ly folded, banda it to the clerk and the lat- 
ter drops it into the urn, 


Hurst- 


i. ee 
The Duke of Edinburgh, who was recent- 
ly poisoned by the use of bad waiter of Wib- 





raltar, has long had a passion for quack 
medicines. He is something of a bypoch 
ondriac, and is always dosing hiimseif wit 


some patent nostrum., 
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— ‘Humorous, | 


SPICK OF LIFE, 





Fishes are weighed in their scales, 
Andan elephant packs his own trunk; 
But rate never tell their own tales, 
And one seldom gets chink inachurk. 


Dogs seldom wear their own pants, 
Which tact lays them open to scorn; 
No nephew or niece tancies ants, 
And acow never blows its own horn. 


A cat cannot parse its own claws, 
No porcupine nibs its own quill; 

Though orphan bears still have their paws, 
A bird will not pay its own bills; 


Sick ducks never go to a quack; 

A horse cannot plough its own mane; 
A ship is not hurt by @ tack, 

Anda window ne'er suffers from pane. 


K.d.C, 





Winter resort-—The fireplace. 

A stable character—The groom. 
Rick-ety structures— Haystacks. 

F lowers for heiress-hunters—Mari golds. 
Was Noah’s celebrated craft lighted by 


an arc lamp’? 


The paper with the largest circulation— 


Bank-note paper, 


The highest pitch of the 


place where It sticks, 


Why is @ side-saddle like a tour-quart 
measure’— Because (t holds a gal-on. 


When a man is deemed reliable out in 
Montana they say ‘‘He’ll stand without hitcehin’.’’ 


A dentist has been defined as a man who 
pulls out other people's teeth to get something for 
his own to bite, 


What is the difference between a hill 
and a plil ?—One is hard to get up, and the other is 
hard to get down, 


A little girl, in Lewiston, who was ill 
the other evening, called her mother to her bedside 
and eaid piteously: **‘Mamma, I am awiul sick; I 
just swallowed upward,’ 


Hostess, to young Spriggins, M. D.: 
**Doctor Spriggins, will you have some of the 
tongueY’’ Dr, Spriggins, absent-mindedly: *'On— 
er—let me look atit, please!’’ 


Betore you Call attention to the fact that 
a pig has no use for his tail, please remember that 
vou have two buttons on the lower back of your 
coat that don’t button anything, 


When a young lady gets married her 
father or some relative generally gives her away, 
but when the courtship is in progress the younger 
brother trequently manages to do it. 


A young gentleman who had written 
to a nice girl vMeriog ber his heart and band, put 
who nad nut received a reply, pensively said he was 
living **l» one of the doubtful States,"’ 


‘‘Ab, dear,’’ he said tenderly, ‘‘how can 
I leave you and goto my cheerless and lonely 
abode?’’ ‘If you make haste, George,’ replied the 
xirl, with a glance at the clock, **you can go by the 
last car,** 


Dr. Heavybill: ‘‘You may thank your 
stars, sir, that doctors in these days don't bleed ie 
ents afftcted with your malady as they used to 
do.’? Pauient, dublously: ‘*l’m not so sure that 
they don’t, doctor,’’ 


First Chicago woman: ‘‘IIave you been 
to any of the Daniel Tee lectures?"’ Secoud ( ‘hicago 
woman; **You mean the Dante lectures, 1 guege?'? 
First Chicazo woman: ‘Yes, that's what they call 
him; but I think such familiarity shows mixhty poor 
breedin’.’’ 


Atapicnic. He, with a bunch of wid 
flowers in hishands: *‘Ah, my dear Miss Seeaiaat 
yellow, what kind of posites will you choos7*> gh, 
ina pertecttwitter: “Oh, Mr, Smith! On, te, he: 
te, he! 1 will choose pro-posies.’” Mr, Smith sinks 
into the earth, 


A man lately denounced a noted politi- 
clan In the following delightful tangle of figures of 
speech: ‘*He is like the ass in thes ‘riptures—he has 
fallen between the two stools, and, if he doesn't 
climb dbwn pretty quick, he'll find the place a yreat 
deal too hot for him.*’ 


“What did you do for milk?” asked a 
friend of a New York lady, referring to the recent 


milk famine. ‘‘Why, we took hot water, and looked 
atitfrom a scientific polut of view,* 


voice—The 


was the re- 
ply. ‘‘lt is 87 percent. milk, you know; that ts to 
say, milk is 87 percent, water, which is about the 
same thing.’’ 


Ap American in London was taken on a 
round of calls bya friend, and at every house he 
was asked to partake of afternoon tea. At last he 
could etand this no longer, and, in reply to # lady 
who offered him a cup, he replied. ‘‘Thank you 
kiadly, ma‘’am, but I'm up to my back-weth in 
water already.’” 


‘One o’ my hired men has got a notion 
he wants a fiddie,’* said an agriculturalist to the 
dealer. ‘*‘What might that secon’-hand one tn the 
winder be wuth?’’ ‘‘That’sa Stradivarius; its worth 
qs,000.°* °*i°ll speak to the hired man about it,’* 
said the farmer, as he backed out of the place; ‘the 
may not like that make,’’ 


Moritz Saphir, the witty Austrian jour- 
nalist, was once standing in «a crowded theatre, 
Home one leaned on his back, thrusting his head 
over his shoulder, Saphir drew out his handker- 
chief and wrung the man’s nose violentiy. The lat- 
ter started back, ‘**Uao, I beg your pardon,*’ said 
Saphir; ‘‘l thought it was mine:"’ 


A young German officer rather new to 


his work was drilling asquad of raw re t an 
gave the wor of ninand, Lift the rig « 
f liers ake * . 
w se Was S z ‘ 
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ARISTOCRATIC BaBIES.—A rich Daby’s 
layette now costs $500 or $600, and Includes 
soft silk warp flannels handsomely em- 
broidered, fine knitted shirts of snowy 
wool, beautiful hand-wrought dresses, not 
frilled and beavy with embroidery and lace 
as formerly, but made of the finest French 
nainsook, tacked and hemmed by hand, 
with rows of drawn work as fine as lace, 
and pretty atitchings of briar work in fine 
floss all wrougbt by bend, with real lace 
edges of narrow Valenciennes, and costing, 
plain and simple as they are, sometimes 
$5, $60 and $75. 

A wrapper, shawl, and little sacque of 
fine silk flannel, embroidered with forget- 
me-nots in the delicate blue of the natural 
flowers, or white daisies with yellow cen- 
tres, a little cloak of heavy white silk, 
wrought with the same fine briar stitchings 
in silk, rows on rows, a littie close cap of 
the same material, embroidered all over 
with tiny silk sprays, and tiny silken socks 
of pretty tints are included in the layette, 
which is as dainty as a mother’s loving 
fancy can design, 

The baby basket 1s a mass of lace, frills 
and ribbons and thin muslin, lined with 
pretty satin or silesia, and costs all the wa 
trom $5 to $50. The bassinet, or cradle, is 
another pretty bauble of brass or white 
willow, white enamelled, canopied with 
satin and lace, and with linen furnishings 
hem-stitched as finely asa lady’s kerchiel, 
and covered with a soft silk quilt of down. 

One noted baby born in New York not 
long ago had a cradle of mother of pearl| in 
the shape of a sea shell, with legs and han- 
dies of solid gold, lined with amber satin, 
and witb acanopy of satin and rare oli 
lace falling from a gold frame work and 
sweeping the floor. The linen was bhem- 
stitched and edged with real lace by the 
fair bauds of the happy mother. Five sets 
of diamond buttons, six gold rattles, a solid 
silver toilet set, solid gold safety pins, dia- 
mond amulets, and rings enough to cover 
every littie finger and toe were among his 
baLy presents, 

Tuen there’s the christening and a robe 
which costs from $100 to $1000, a mass of 
rich lace and fine stitoning, sometimes 
made of point laee, and, like a wedding 
dress, worn at the ceremony and never 
worn again. 

« i <— <i = 

THE Woman's Part.—In Zuni land, in 
the great Soulh-west, tue Woman makes the 
first advances looking toward marriage. 
The woman raises the fainily. She trana- 
mits the name, She sends to the youth she 
chooses a basket of meal or peaches, and if 
ne is inclined toward her he forthwith 
inakes a present of “primary considera- 
tion,” consisting of a pair of moccasins of a 
whole deerskin, beauatifulity dressed and 
snow-white, That signifies that she is pro- 
vided with snoes for life, ‘The skin is placed 
over the foot and then rolled around the 
leg and strapped down with delicate thongs. 
You can always tell a newly-married Zuni 
woinan by the large roll of deerskin, and 
by the small silver buttons that adorn the 
leggings... Whenever the ftoot-piece wears 
out it is cut off and the roll replaced, When 
the women become old the roll is small, 
The only sanctification of the marriage is 
the formal adoption of the young man alter 
the acceptanc: of the bundle, He its then 
the step-son of the ygirl’s father. 

8 we 


“Now, boys, I should like to have you 
call wach other by your rigbt names, Don’t 
say ‘Sam’ when a boy’s nawe is ‘Samuel,’ 
or ‘Lem’ for ‘Lemuel’ or ‘Dan’ for ‘Dan- 
iel.’’? A simall boy just then raised his 
band, aad, when asked what he wanted, 
said, ‘Please, sir, may I sit with Jimuel?’”’ 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


A vare gift tor the ladies. may ’ 

money and secure the beast 
bvery lady huows and appre 
lates, the privilege of hay 
fog & few renmants of rib 
bon handy for the thousand 
@ud one tasty and usetu 
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“WHat is tnis man arrested fort’’ 
“Crools wo animals, yer onner,’’ replied 
the officer. “In what did the cruelty con- 
sist?” “Well, yer onner, he’s a bhostier, 
an’ ivery toime I goes t the stable! bear 
him singin’ ‘White ibgs’ and ‘Swate 
Vi' lita,’ with the tnules all tied up, #0 niver 
a wan av thim could escape.” “Fine him 
the limit,’’ said the judge, 





Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 2, 1888, 
Store closed on Saturdays at 1 o’clock P.M. 


LAKE FOR GRANTED THE WORLD OF BIG 
and little fixings that women folks and men 
folks need for hot weather comfort or any 
weather. Always here whether we say 80 
or not. 


FRENCH SATEENS—“AST THING IN STYLE AND 
Just the colors that fashion crowns, Sige. 

Some Sateens thathave been 37% and Sle are Me, 
Not the very latest designs, that's all.  Peertess 
Sateens, 12'9c. 

All the otner Cotton Drees Stuffs are quick. 

Wirv, svider, webby Crazies, that seem to sift the 
heat from the air, 12'¢c. 

Airy, filmy Lawns, fast colors, 5c. 

2B cent Ginghams, fine, excellent quailty, and & 
inches wide, I5e. Small hair-itne checks and stripes 
Straight from the mill. 

Ameriean plaid Ginghams, 12°. 

Light, tough seersuckers with prices away behind 
values. 

IF YOU WANT A TRUNK THAT THE BAGGAGE 
smasher can’t worry wekouow wolhing 8) weed bor 
the money as our No. 7! It’s wonderfully light for 
such asturdything, $4 for Slach 

That’sone, Otherjust as tttor whatever the need 
is -eea orland: The sea-traveling Trunk nearest tn 
weight toa Hasket Trunk Is the ‘*Freoeh."' 
light wood, canvas covered, leather bound, 
mounted, roomy at an omnibus, §17 lo §24. 

Steamer Trunks, # to $10 

Basket Trunks, $16 Wie 25. 

Sole leather trunks, ¢2Z2 to $57. 

Seratogas, hump-backed and always hungry, 28 to 
46 Inches, §) to§ls, 

Ladies? Dress Trunks, Filto gis, 

And so on. Come with your want in mind. The 
Truok to sult Is here, 

The whole family of Traveling 
Varcel lacks. 
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uts. Burns 
Sruises+ Sprains 
Bikes-&- Wounds 
"OF ALL‘ KINDS: 
opte oe 
HanceBros-ts-Wu rts 

Sold by & Pats 
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Mickel Plated, Seif-Inking Penand Pencil 
Stamp. Your vame on in hu ober, euly RO centa, 





Closeaatraight Ifke peneflto carry {in pocket 
Clubof 6 cifferent names toore aldress $1, 
Theee stampeare first-clacs, No Hambugt 
RULBLAR BTAMYP CoO., New Haven, Conn. 


Diovely fulllenyth beauties sent seated, only 
Photos? lovely fut West’ n Supply€o,. St. Louls, Mo 


SEE HERE! Why not save one half on Woo ueetul 
articles?’ Send for Catalogue, Hig 
pay toagents. CHICAGOSCALECO,, Chicago, | 


ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selilow our 


4 Celebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL SUPPORT 
ING CORSKTS, Noexperience required boxeclustve 
territory given, Hllustrated catalogue free, ES SAM 


PLE FREE to Agents. 
LEWIs SCHIELE & €0,, 
300 Broadway, New York 


AMONTI Ayenuts Wanted. 9 beat nell. 
ingarticles inthe world | seaple Free 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


You can live athomeand make more money atwork frag 


than atanything clare inthe world bitherecs allagen ( ote 
iyoutfit FKR&E. lerme FkB@ Address, Leki RAC. Augusta, Maine 


“The Handy 

















KR. DOLLARD, 
513 


ON ESTNUT 8T., 
Philadeiphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR, 


Inventor of the celebrated GOS8AMAR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPERES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGK, INCHEA, TOUPEREAS AND SCALFS, 
No. l, The round of the INCH RA, 
head. No. |. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 8. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the bead, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ lass Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, vette, Curls, ete., beau’ Vully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estat ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 








THE KESIDENT HOME FoR PACKER INSTI- 
TUE VPUVILA, 
The number of students not living in Brooklyn 


who have wauted to enter Packer Loatitute has made 
tdestrable that a home should be provided espe 
This home, 


has been so successfully conducted for a number of 


clally adapted tothis necesalty which 
years, willbe in the future under the management 
oo Mrs. N. BB, De Saussure, 

For her spectal fitness for the duttes of this office, 
Mra. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en 
dorsement ot the Institute 








Healy andeffectively. Ite size 
forconvenient and tasteful bind 
means, Itcan be made a neat ve 


Her qualities of character, ber soclal position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Prine 
palat Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 188 Mre, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appointed home witl be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, aud 
such tender care as willmake itahometo ite iteral 
sense, combloed with the social advantages that form 
solmportanta partol a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated tosend their daughters 
to a boarding-school can teel assured that they 
transfer thelr maternal care to one especially gifted 
for assuming such @ responsibility, 

Students graduated from the Inetitute and simi- 
| lar schools, and wishing to pursue a post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishlag to 
wive special attention to muste and art. They will 
have excellent inatruction In these branehes, with 
opportunities for development of taate 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
covcerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs. De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 





correct 


to meet the parents of puplis who wish to apply for 
membership of her family 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyrs, New York, 


Mra, I) Saussure cites, by permisstonu, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACK US, LL. D., Packer Collegtate Inetitute, 
Rev. FODWARD LATHROP, D. DL, Stamford, Ct, 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, 1., Dover Mlains, N.Y. 
RkV. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 44 Irv- 
ing Place, N.Y. 


Trustees of Vassar College, 

MISS AKBKY F.GOODSELI,, Lady Principal of Vae- 
sar (lollewe, 

hor, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
hor. W. HK. DWIGHT, Vassar t olleye 
Prowl dd. ©, COOLEY, Vassar College 
Pror, HL VAN INGEN, Vassar € ollege, 
Miksie BONNEY and DILLAY KB, Oweonta, Pa 


RkV. ¢'. HE. FEAL, 19. 00., 157 Montayue at,, Brouklyn 
Pror ROW TR KAYMOND) 124tlienry «t., Brooklyn, 
Mn. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Da, 

How. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, BD. ©, 

Min. W. . HEALLIDIAY, cairo, tb 
MnuoHi. Lb. HALLIUAY, Caire, bil 

Mn. F. J. VPELZEM, Chariestown, Mouth Carolina, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2O dayne, suet? tilleured, 
OR.J.STEVHENS, Lebanon,Onio, 
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HANDY it | 
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BINDER | 
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Very nearly, if uot q ‘+ all of Our readers, w | ke to 
preserve their copies ol Tk Post, if it could be done easlly, 


takes It speclally adapted 
yso that by the prooer 
* for future reference or 





press ryation, and at the same an attractive and pretty 
ornament for the centre tatle iis ineane of binding Lik 
POsT proposes to furnish in offering to ite subseribers one of 
the *‘Ngw Haspy BINDEKK’ now 8o popular, and whieh 
lare unquestionably the most perfect and handsome arti 
,Of the kindever produced 

IH BINDEK is made apecia ¥y for THE POST: contains one 
copy orthe series ol a year wiihed al ae irity, thus presery 
the paper thoroughly from ives, solllng or njury. ‘Die 
BINDER works #0 elmply that sthe task of only a m iif 
Lo Insert the paper, when ty cutting the edges it hana 
ecoufort and convent es of reading and band ¢ porseeieed 
by the best bound book lhe “BINDER’? apart frog 
usefulness In thle respect Is also a handsome plece of 
furniture It is made of embossed nite atti 4 

a tastefuliy ornamented i; It w t t ’ “AT »AY 
EVENING Post n bright gold lette va ‘ ‘ 
outside page. It makes an art f ten f a 
of value as a handy receptacie 1 Tue Por, the 
needs be seen t r ules f appr " 

I eHaNvDY KHINDEK w + a postad pa 

eer tol7 ‘ free asa prem any [ 

sent subscribers w eb " a we 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





For tea-gowns at present the modes sug- 
gest charming devices and caprices; among 
which we inay chronicle one gracetul gar- 
ment, the “Iempire,"’ with ita open white 
cashinere overgown or cymar caught to- 
gether at the breast, or an underdress 
smocked to a peak below the waist, in the 
form of a Swings belt; both over and un- 
dergown are trimmed with a narrow line 
of black ribbon velvet. 

A nother charming gown in which a touch 
ot Eastern or Medimwval inspiration reveals 
iteeit in the square banging ends otf the long 
over-sleeves, open from the shoulders, is 
oom posed entirely of silk In two shades of 
green, smocked at the throat and wrists, 
and clasped in at the waist with «a Roman 
buckle while the over-gown ia of darker 
green. 

A more elaborate design that would serve 
for an evening dress, is of primrose or lime 
blossom silk, fashioned into a tight Prin- 
Osens robe, and veiled in front by a classical 
drapery of Liberty gauz., the gown itself 
being adorned with delicately broidered 
borders in silk and gold. 

Simpler tea yowns are made in cashmere 
otany coior, with hoveyeoomosd yore and 
full sleeves honeycombed from elbow to 
wrist, These may be worn closed, or 
opened over a silk petticoat, as the wearer 
pleases; bul, pretty as they are, especially 
in cream color, they are more suitable for 
the morning than for five o'clock teas, 

A sumptuous dinver-gown ip the Louis 
XL. stele is of chestnut brown veivet, 
slightly open in tront, over a gold brocade 
sbirt, and bordered on either side with old 
Roman point. The peaked, square-cut 

bodice, such as we always associate with 
the swan throat, ineek eyes, and drooping 
curls of Louise de la Valliere, has opon 
sleeves caught together at the elbow, and 
the whole dress is becoming and dignitied 
without belog aflected in its originality. 

less splendid, but perhaps more fascina- 
ting, at all events, for a girlish wearer, is a 
toilette com posed of those first two shades 
of x summer dawn, grey and primrose, 
The skirt draperies of primrose gauze, ex- 
quisite in its softness and glisten, are 
caught in festoon folde; and the bodice is 
very quaint, and somewhat alter the cross- 
over fashion, one side of grey Indian 
milk being confined by a wide folded sash 
Of primrose gauze, embroidered in ita self. 
color, while the short “curtain sleeves,” as 
our grandmothers dubbed them, are caught 
high up on the shoulder with knots of grey 
ribbon, 

A very charming evening frock, as dis- 
Unet from «a dinner gown, is a modification 
ofthe Greek costume in thin white silk or 
craped, with crossed braces, aud girdle ot 
silver cord, looping up a tunic of silk, en- 
riched with a dainty border wrought in «il- 
ver; while the crossed fronts of the bodice 
below the waist fora: two short paniors 
sitstlarly adorned. 

A Josephine toilette, ev idently taken di 
rect from the model, is graceful, but re 
warkable, with its embroidered tunicopen 
Ing over ite full-gwauyed trock, with very 
short sleeves; and BUll quainter is « cling- 
fig, sleeveless preudo-lHellenic robe ofwhite 
silk, lined with yellow, and with two side. 
wings of yellow gauze, fastened tothe arms 
at the shoulder points and wrists, 

We question if this be not too original to 
sUIL InAanYy wearers, and aS # tnatter of sim- 
ple taste, would preter an eX qulsile fabri- 
cation of silken cream gauze aud 


pearls, 
With its much-draped Princesse r be, and 
ite draperies caught in folds on one side of 
the neck, and confined again somewhat be 
low the walst 

Another verv graceful white KOWn is also 


sulllciently bizarre, wit) its light low eui- 
rasse bodices, recalling those of the lth 
century; with its twisted silk eord round 
the hips ite little ripple ot supple told over 
the bosou, and its skirt set in tultitudi- 
nous pleats, 

A really beautitul dress it is in its two 
shades of pale grey, the soft cashmere cun- 
ningly blended with the Venetian silk, its 
Spanish jacket with tight balf long sleeves 
and sinall high collar, and fully draped 
eashinere robe with its looped 


gathered sleeves underneath. 


tunic and 


To more elaborate designs for. y isiting 
Kowns areeven tore alluring, the fiat be- 
ing @ long polonatse of fawn Cashinere, open 
in front and pulled back junto folds, so as 
to show its lining of OllVe-preen silk 


over 

a straight paneled front, bordered with 
Turkish embroiiery. The tull sleeves are 
caughtinto wide turned back cuffs, and 
the whole dress has atouch of cavalier times 
about it 

The other gown we have mentioned js 
singularly rich in color and e 
ing fashioned n Venetia h 5 
shades of lerracotta “ 
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borderings of beautiful Turkish embrol- 
dery form the walstooat and cufia, and over 
the bodice is worn a short jacket, tapering 
at the waist in two long siender points, 
lined with the amber silk and talliog al- 
most to the knee. The hat to match is 
trimmed with a panache of ostrich teathers 
and the Turkish embroidery is somewhat 
of the Henry 11, shape, but with a rather 
wide turned down brim. 

A fascinating tennis gown is of white 
flanne! or cashmere, 6 nbroidered with am- 
ber, and made with a Breton vest, the 
square neck of which shows, drawn up 
above it, a chemisette or Italian shirt of 
fine gathered white Indian muslin, and 
which might well be a real shirt, thus per- 
mitting the removal of the vest in the house 
or during play. The skirt is very plain, 
with a draped, jong tunic, arranged #0 as 
not to hamper the wearer's movements. 

A simple and a pretty frock for & young 
girl not yet out has a looped-up cashmere 
smock, forming bodice aud tunic over 
a plain skirt, tbe very full sleeves being 
smocked frown the elbow. This little dress 
isa connecting link, as it were between 
the more gorgeous garb we bave noticed 
and the charming litthe sunocks tor chil- 
drén, whereof there are many, slightly dif 
fering in the method of their adornment, 
butall very similar in general effect and 
make, all suitable, comfortable and 
pretty. 

The bonnets and hats are very dainty and 
becoming, albeit they run rather in one 
groove of large shady brims and puffy 
crowns of gatbered silk. Surely small to- 
ques and such gear would be quite as ar- 
tistic anc more generally acceptable than 


these wide spread hate which are not suita- 
bie, 


One novelty, however, is irresistibly 
charming; a shot, iridescent gauze, which 
in pink and grey is almostas charming and 
mysterious in effect as the suifting and 
gleaming tints of a pigeon'sneck. A little 
bonnet entirely made of this gauze is a 
welcome variation on the wide brimmed 
hats; but in truth, both it and they need an 
addition to render them completely charm- 
ing, provided of course, they went with a 
pretty dress in harmony with the head 
gear, and that the wearer was worthy of 
her attlre, 

So general is the redingots style becom- 
ing that even indoor dresses are made in 
this way, notably a charming model of a 
boudoir-gown in vieux rose cachemire de 
sole, with a plain train and a broad band of 
gold embroidery down the tronts wLere 
they open over the petiicoat of the palest 
blue glace silk bordered with narrow 
pinked-out ruches, making a trimming 
from six to eight inches deep, 

The tull fronts of the corsage pass under 
the point of the embroidered waistband 
and fall over the front of the skirt in long 
ends tipped with bead tassels. A deep 
embroidered collar, terminating in points 
on each side of a narrow velvet plastron 
nearly concealed by a coquille jabot of 
white lace completes this very elegant 
model, 

I;mbroidered tabliers are fashionable 
with all kinds of dresses, but especially so 
with dinner toilettes, and are of all widths, 
from @ narrow nearly straight band not 
nore than tweive inches wide at the edge, 
and either pointed at the top, or square, 
that is of the same width throughout, tothe 
wider tablier or petticoat, 

In this instance the petticoat is of mauve 
cachemire de soie, embroidered with silk 
in the same #sbade and silver. 

The pointed plastron caught off square 
on the chest, matcbes the petticoat; the cor- 
sage and train are of Louis XVI. broche 
pekin, in alternate stripes of almond green 
aud a pink shade of cream, with sprays of 
broche flowers in mauve and green, 

The tronts of the skirt are turned back 
with revers of almond green faille, and the 
putled sleeves are of the same material. 
The toilette is a good model of the plain 
styles adopted with the extremely rich ta- 
bries in wide stripes and large patterns 
which French manutacturers are now 
making. 





Odds and Enda, 
FLORAL DKREOORATIONS, 
So much artistic taste has been bestowed 








Jong on any thing that can add tothe beauty 
of dinner table decorations that it would 


see.) as if there was nothing new toremark 
| 
on. 


| ‘There is always, however, a certain 
amount of change, and novelty and origi- 
nality are as much sought alter here as 
everywhere else. 

-ndless trouble is taken to find a new 


idea and to carry it out well. Naturaily 
8116 people must always be more succeas- 
an olbers in this, in the game Way as 

ey dress better, bave prettier rooms, and 
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them than their neighbors. 

Such persons, whether they entertain in 
the city or country, are certain to be notice- 
abletorthe beauty and general arrange- 
ment of their dinner table. This isa sub- 
ject under much discussion, and a good 
dea! ot rivalry. 

Much can be done by good taste; it is not 
absolutely necessary to bave beautiful ta- 
ble ornaments, or rare greenhouse flowers 
and planta. Some of the prettiest dinner 
tables we have ever seen were those whose 
decorations cost nothing but time. Wild 
flowers of every kind were the materials 
used, 

lo Spriog primroses were the great stand- 
by, butthen there were whole banks of 
them arranged in moss around satin of 
either primrose color or the faintest shade 
of green. 

Jn summer long branches of copper beech 
would be arranged flat on the round table 
in tue form ofastar, whilethe small bright 
yellow briar roses laid on the brown leaves 
made an effective contrast fern leaves ar- 
ranged in the same manner, with China 
roses to lighten them, or foxglove and tern 
also look well; while in autumn bramble 
leaves of every shade of russet-brown and 
-red, with filberts growing on the branch, 
rose hips, even small red fungi would make 
a bit ot coloring wortby of being painted. 
Of course materials such as these need 
tasteful arrangements and hours of work, 
but repay for the time and trquble taken. 
Even big ox-eye daisies and field grasses, 
arranged in flat boquets to lie on the table, 
and tied up, say, with bows of blue ribbon, 
havea bright and pretty eflect. 

A colored ribbon arranged in curves 
and lines on the table, with these boquets 
laid carelessly on it also looks well, 

tough wicker work baskets, 4 or 5 in- 
ches high, made if possible of unpeeled 
willow, and in shape of a small bamper, 
iook well for these harmonies in field tlow- 
ers. 

These hampers should be filled with some 
such flowers as dafltodils, and the lids 
should be halt open, as if the flowers bad 
forced them up, and tied back with large 
bows of ribbon to match in color the tlow- 
ers used. 

Six or eight of these baskets would be 
necessary on a dinner table for about a 
dozen people, and their very rougbness is 
their charm, for this they look well gilt or 
silvered, the unpeeled willow has the best 
efiect when wild flowers are concerned. It 
is wondertul how pretty decorations like 
these, that really cost nothing can be made 
to look. 


Any quaint idea is also much prized it 
well carried out. In a place tar north, 
where flowers are rare, and where a few 
silver orchina ornaments were available, 
an unique arrangement of moss and tung 
was bit on, and had the most artistic eftect, 
the moss covered the whole centre of the 
table; in the green inoss were stuck toad- 
stools and fungi of every shade from the 
tiaming red to the spotted yellow, 
It looked much prettier than it sonnds, 
and it was voted a happy thought. 
In the samme way nothing can be more 
appropriate than sprays of seaweed to 
adorn a yacht dinner table. Those who 
have not seen the exquisite flowers and 
wreaths now made out of seaweed, cag 
hardly believe how beautiful they are, Not 
only is it thoroughly in keeping with a 
yacht, but damp does not effect it 
There is not much new in the way of 
menus, The most fashionable ones are like 
small cards witb an appropriate figure or 
landscape in one corner. Crabs, lobsters, 
little books that look like a biscuit,‘but open 
and bave the nenu, written or printed in- 
side, crackers out of which the bill of fare 
is pulled, cabbages with the dinner printed 
in the heart, all these are rather quaint and 
are fancied by some hostesses, At any rate 
they give the people something to look at 
and talk about at the beginning of din- 
ner. 

én ll niles 
SOUNDING THE “SOUNDING SKBa.”"—Oa 
some parts of the coast of Sumatra and tne 
neighboring islands the fishermen test the 
depth of the sea, and also the nature of the 
bottom, by the noises they hear on apply- 
ing the ear to one end of an oar of which 
the other end is plunged in the water. At 
a depth of twenty feet and less the sound is 
a crepitation similiar to that produced when 
salt is thrown on burning charcoal; at fifty 
feet it is like the ticking of a watch, the 





tic-tac being more or less rapid, ac cording 
to whether the bottom is entirely of coral 
| and mud, or of sand. If the bottom is en- 
| tirely of sand, the sound is clear: if of mud, 


it reseinbies the bumming of a swarm of 
bees. On dark nights the fishermen me et 
their fishery grounds 








given the same materials, make wore of Confidential Correspondents. 


BRaAsSTED.—Parents wear mourning tor 
their children as long as they feel disposed . 


Rest Less.— Let well enough alone; situa. 
tions are vard to find, and we would advise you ww 
keep the one you have uotil youare sure of # Lrl- 
ter. 

Kox.—A note of hand is simply an ac- 
hnowledgment in writing of a loan, upon which the 
borrower may be sued ii he fails in repayment at the 
apecified time. 


Anxious M.—Eyebrows meeting is a 
freak of nature—nothing more; it bas no meaning — 
moles have none either, Some persons consider them 
disfizurements, others beauty. 


WERNETH.—Warm baths alone will not 
do your indigestion much good, They form part of 
some of the treatment at health resorta; but 
without iuternal medication they will be of little 
aval. 


P. L —The Franco-Prussian war origi- 
nated in Emperor Napoleon's jealousy of the greatly 
increased power of l’russia through the successful 
issue of the war with Denmark in 1864 and with 
Austria in 1566 


FLoweEks.—If there had been any previ- 
ous conversation with reference to the language of 
flowers, or if the bouquet conveyed an obvious 
meaning to the recipient, we should say **Yes;"’ but 
a simple gift of flowers is notalways intended to be 
read asa language. 


DonER.—To fix the handles of your 
knives, make the following cement: Mix well to- 
wether four parte of resin, one of beeswax, and one 
of plaster of l’aris or brick dust. Toe recess in the 
handle shoula be filled with this composition; and 
the lower, or iron, end of the knife heated and 
pressed in, 


SASKATCH.—The term is used witn 
reference to an increase of a healthy tissue without 
any change inthe quality of its constituent parts; 
for instance, the muscles of a blacksmith’s arms are 
said to become hypertrophied when increased in size 
vy use; the languor and prostration we should say 
were due lo age. 


DoorTror.—lt is not unusual in this coun- 
try to choose the medical profession as a means of 
livelihood, Itis stated that there are 150 female 
phyeicians practicing in New York; while numbers 
are working in other cities. These ladies practice 
with good results, and are known to make large in- 
comes, quite a number earning $6000 a year. 


READER.—The unicorn was one of the 
supporters of the royal arms of Scotland; it has been 
joined with the lion in the English royal arms since 
1603; Selden says St. George was patron saint ot 
England in the Saxon times: the slaying of the 
dragon is simply a common allegory to express the 
triumpb of the Christian hero over evil, beheld 
by John the Evangelist under the figure of a 
dragon, 


DIFFERENOE.—It is a bad sign when 
such questions arise between engaged lovers, If 
they truly love each other, they would care so much 
for one another's happiness that they would not will- 
ingly do anything to mar it, nor would he care to go 
with other ladies, our she with other gentlemen, 
Twice a week is not too often tor an engage: lover tu 
visit his betrothed, ifhecando sv witMuat taking 
too much time from his necessary business, 


P, M. S.—1. Tne man who talked of woo- 
ing Morpheus in scarlet and ermine was a silly crea- 
ture. Morpheus was the god of sleep, and the 
writer whom you quote merely meant that one of the 
judges wanted a snooze, 2, Asmodeus ts the iimp- 
ing fiend who cau travel in air and look down on the 
inner life of every household, just as though no 
habitation were roofed, If youcan get hold of Le 
page’s queer extravaganza Le Diable Bolteux ‘*The 
Lame Devil,’’ you will see how the romancer speaks 
of the impish universal spy. 


HAMILTONIAN.—The Hamiltonian sys- 
tem of teaching languages by interlinear transla- 
tion, deferring the study of grammar until ‘*a great 
degree of practical grammar has been acquired,’ 
was popularize rather than invented by James 
Hamilton (born 1769), for it was known long Lefore 
bis day, and was recommended by Locke In his 
“Thoughts Conceruing Education.’ He acquired 
it from a French refugee named d’Angelis, under 
whom he studied German at Hamburg. We know 
of no modern work on the subject, 


SrEECH.—You seem to imagine that a 
lisp debars you from society. A dentist may help 
you; but, if po mechanical device can supply the 
deticlency in your teeth, then you must not mope, 
but make light of your littleaffliction, Try to smile 
at yourself instead of assuming tragedy airs, and you 
will soon be atease, We assure you that mamy very 
charming people lisp,and no one minds the pecullar- 
ity. Oneof the most successful novelists in the 
lauguage actually lectures, and yet his lisp is some- 
thing to remember. Cultivate good humor and 
drollery, try to be unaffected and charming, and you 
will soon become popular, 


CLERK. — Bank is derived from the 
Italian word banco, a seat or bench; the Jews, who 
were the earlier custodians and dealersin money !2 
Italy, having sat on benches in the market places of 
the towns. About the reign of Cnariles I. Jews 
were entrusted for safe keeping, first began in Eng- 
land the business of banking. Soon after the Revolu- 
tion regular banking establishments were formed. 
Banks were in existence on the Continent at an 
earlier date; the Bank of Amsterdam was opened in 
1609, the Bank of England in 1694, and a year later 
the Ban\ of Scotland, 


CAXTON.—We are inclined to sympa- 
thize with irate parents. If ever you have daughters 
ot your own, you will reailze the awful importance 
of marriage. When a man has loved agiri from the 
time when she crowed in hisarmsasan nfant until 
she reaches womanhood, you may be sure that he is 
very jealous about her future. To him the mere 
thought of poverty isliketne fear of death. Yuu 
seem to be a manly young fellow, and you must be 
fair to the poorangry father. Do not dream ofa 
runaway marriage; that means ruin in your case. 
Go to work steadily, and raise yourself above the 
mere mechanical work of the present. You are & 
mere youngster at present; make yourself strong 
and prosperous; and, when you are down-hearted, 
think of the girl asa prizeto be tolled for. When 





} you are three or four years older, you may say to her 
| father, ‘*Ihave kept my word to you lam pow in 
a good position, and peto rise higher. Give me 
another chance If the gir 8 worthy of your 
a®ection, she will waituntil you are something more 


according to these | 


than a love-sick boy 























